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| War order outlook . . . neutrality 
meaning... a truce ends... bigger 
armament spending. 


‘AR orders or lack of war orders will im- 
portantly affect Washington policies in 
the days ahead. 

Changed neutrality law will open the door 
wide to foreign buyers. A “come and get it” 
sign is out for foreign buyers of any goods 
this country can produce. 

Response from abroad will probably dis- 
appoint. 

British and French are making drastic cuts 
in their purchases of American products 
other than airplanes and steel products; will 
not soon buy enough munitions and imple- 
ments of war to offset reduction in pur- 
chases of non-essential goods. 

Boom in the airplane industry is not likely 
to be duplicated soon in most other Ameri- ; 
can industries. 

* * 

Failure of war orders to develop in volume 
during November and December will mean an 
early 1940 setback in industry. 

Reason is that domestic orders are past 
their peak, with new business in a volume 
that will not support present production. 

War orders had been expected to bolster 
activity; will appear to some extent; prob- 
ably will combine with continued high Gov- 
ernment spending to prevent the 1940 setback 
from becoming severe. Shortness of the 
present boom is likely to’ discourage further 
important price mark-ups. 

To be remembered is the fact that nations 
at war are forced to conserve their foreign ex- 
change; that war orders are based upon need 
for replacements due to destruction; that 
destruction in this war is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the last war or even compared 
with present war in China. 

Once destruction starts, bars are down to 
foreign purchases in the United States. 

* * * 

Business will find little of which to com- 
plain in revised neutrality law. | 

Normal trade can be carried on with Can- 
ada, except for requirement that cash be paid 
for munitions. Normal credit transactions 
can continue with private firms and individ- 
uals in nations at war; are limited only in 
case of agents of governments or govern- 
ments themselves, who must pay cash. 

Transfer of title to goods going abroad can 
be made without difficulty in this country 
prior to shipment. 

Sale of munitions is somewhat more com- 
plicated and must be for cash, but details 
need not be bothersome. American shipping 
wi!l need to make some route adjustments. 
Travel by Americans will continue to be re- 
Stricted, 

* % * 

End of Special session of Congress marks 
the end of the White House-Congress truce. 

Mr. Roosevelt got results in changing the 
neutrality law by cooperating with conserva- 
tives; will be urged by this group to veer 
White House policies from the “left”; will 
be promised reliable support from the “right.” 

Most likely, however, will be a determined 
Presidential effort to steer down the 
“middle”; to seek to avoid fights with either 
Side, 

At the moment the President is cold-shoul- 
dering the Corcoran-Cohen group; is show- 
ing no interest in revival of lend-spend plans. 

Test will come if business runs into a 
severe setback in 1940, Experiments then may 
éppeal to the White House. 

* 

Present Executive domestic interest is cen- 

tered in armament. 
Report is that the President has okehed the 
idea of a supplemental national defense ap- 
Propriation of large size. Estimated is about 
$230 million for motorization and $217 mil- 
lion for critical material items for the Army 
alone. This would be in addition to regular 
Outlays, 

Attitude in Congress is favorable for large 
national defense expenditures. 

* * 

Strong prospect is that Europe’s war will 
now center in eastern Europe. 

Germany could scarcely venture a strong 
“ttack in the West before sure of her rear 
and her flanks, Position of Italy, Jugo- 
Slavia, Hungary and other nations, including 

urkey, must be settled; may entail military 


southern part of the globe. 


ALLIES SHIP 
REPLACEMENT HIGHER THAN 


LOSSES THROUGH 
AND WAR 


ALLIES LOSS 
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The Allies “Life-Line” Across the Atlantic: 


Great Britain and France is in little dan- 
ger of collapse—German submarines and the 
new American neutrality law notwithstanding. 


Real facts are: the Allies are building more 
ships each month than German submarines 
sink—at the September-October rate. Also, 
Great Britain and France can transfer almost 
enough tonnage from colonial trade to Atlantic 
routes to make up for the 51 ships displaced 
by restrictions in America’s neutrality law. 


As a result, Allied officials are confident that 
Great Britain can not be starved out unless at- 
tacks on Allied shipping become much more in- 
tense than now anticipated. 


The pictogram above depicts these facts in 
graphic manner: contrasting the losses to the 
Allies by submarine sinkings and the effect of 
the American neutrality law with the construc- 
tion of new ships and transfer of ships from 
other routes. 


VESSELS SUNK; REPLACED 


Revealed is this fact from which the Allies 
take courage: Great Britain and France can 
put three new or transferred ships on the At- 
lantic run for every two that German subma- 
rines or the United States neutrality law take 
away, provided sinkings are held to recent 
levels. 

Here is how it is done: 


In the two war months September and Oc- 
tober, German attacks, chiefly by submarine, 
sent 271,800 tons of British and French ship- 
ping to the ocean floor. Sunk: 55 ships. 


But British and French shipyards have been 
working twice as fast as the German U-boats. 
In two typical months this summer Britain and 
France constructed 591,000 tons of new ship- 
ping. Built: about ships. 

More drastic to the normal British-French 
ocean supply system than the havoc from Ger- 
man torpedoes are the shipping restrictions in 
the U. §S. neutrality bill. These restrictions 
sweep 345,000 tons of American shipping from 
the Allies’ shipping lanes, forbidding them to 
touch at belligerent ports in the North Atlantic 
and Mediterranean. Displace: 51 ships. 

Somewhere along their colonial trade routes 


Britain and France must find spare ships to di- 
vert to the Atlantic to replace the barred 


American vessels. The new U. 8. neutrality 
bill, with its eased shipping restrictions, makes 
this a simple task. 

The neutrality bill as approved in the Senate 
and the House allows American ships to visit 
French and British ports in the Pacific, the 
South Atlantic and all other oceans in the 


Thus Allied sup- 


bars 51 American ships from their normal 
Atlantic and Mediterranean trade with nations 
now at war, all these vessels except a few huge 
passenger liners will go job-hunting in other 
oceans. Displaced American vessels will! almost 
all find work on British and French empire 
trade routes, allowing the Allies to shift almost 
enough tonnage to the Atlantic to make up the 
loss suffered through the American neutrality 
bill. Transferred: about 45 ships. 


Even if the unexpected happens—if Allied 
cargo ships are torpedoed faster than Allied 
shipyards can replace them, if American ves- 
sels are forbidden to fill in gaps for the Allies 
in “safe” trading areas—there would still be 
another source of shipping reinforcements 
that the Allies could tap. Neutral countries 
in Europe have more than six thousand ships, 


some of which Britain and France might buy 
or charter. 
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Industrial Pre-views 


Also In This Issue 


Question of the Week: | 


Should Congress Have : 
Remained In Session? 4 


Wiiy It ls in No Danger of Collapse 


hae bridge of ships carrying war goods to * ply chiefs know that when the neutrality law ¢ 


The Allied merchant fleet is a bridge of ten 


‘thousand British, British Dominion and French 


cargo ships that spans all the oceans. If sea 
warfare takes a heavy toll of this shipping, 
Britain would probably turn for aid to the 705 
Danish vessels, 607 Greek, 1,523 Dutch, 1,987 
Norwegian and 1,231 Swedish steam and motor 
ships. 

Possibilities of buying and chartering neu- 
tral vessels are not as great today as in the last 
war because maritime nations have become 
more selfish, more nationalistic about holding 
their merchant fleets intact. But so many 
Scandinavian vessels have been endangered 
or thrown out of work by the British and Ger- 
man blockades that, according to shipping ex- 
perts, some owners would be glad for the chance 
of a profit by chartering these neutral ships té 
Great Britain and France. 


American merchant ships are generally not 
available, however, to nations at war. The Mari- 
time Commission has complete power to sanc- 
tion or forbid transfer of title of American ves- 
sels and last week it approved transfer of four- 


teen ships to Brazil, but it is not the Commis- 
sion’s policy to transfer American-flag vessels 


to the flag of a nation at war. The Commission 
is trying to increase, not decrease, America’s 
merchant marine. 


NO U.S. SEAMEN IN WAR ZONES 
As with ships, so with sailors. 


If war takes a heavy toll of the lives of Brit- 
ish and French seamen, it might be possible 
for the Allies to hire Scandinavian, Dutch or 
Greek seamen who have been thrown out of 
work by war dislocations. Every prospect is, 
however, that governments of neutral nations 
are in a position to forbid their citizens to work 
on belligerent merchant ships. 

Certainly the Allies could hire no American 
seamen. The American neutrality law flatly 
forbids Americans to travel on belligerent 
vessels. 

War dislocations are expected to throw 
American vessels from the Atlantic into un- 
orthodox trade routes elsewhere. Foreseeing 
major ship route changes, U. S. maritime ex- 
perts wonder whether American ships will, for 
instance, bring cargoes 5,871 miles, Buenos 
Aires to New York, for convoyed British ships 
to carry 3,171 miles to Southampton. 

This change is not likely to come soon, be- 
cause it is so much longer than the direct 
Buenos Aires distance of 6,126 miles and in- 
volves double port and handling charges. But 
experts expect war and neutrality rules—sooner 
or later—to work major changes in normal 
world shipping routes. 
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March the News 


The new neutrality formula... 
Norway enters the “Flint” case. . . 
Kremlin-White. House tiff. 


S THE “City of Flint” hove into another 
neutral port—this time Norwegian—the 
American Congress adopted a law designed 
to stop such games of international tag with 
American freighters—and then adjourned its 
special session. 


The new Neutrality Act will prevent future 
captures by keeping American ships out of 
war zones. The Act also repeals the arms 
embargo and permits warring governments to 
buy as much war material from America as 
they can pay for and carry away. 

This Act was hailed by the President as a 
return to “historic neutrality.” It passed 
Congress with the hope that “historic neu- 
trality” would not lead to war. 


WAR'S NEW PHASE: WORDS 


The war, meanwhile, jogged along with a 
minimum of fighting. Fighting words, even, 
were left for neutrals to speak. 

Most bellicose words were uttered by 
Premier Molotoff of Russia, who blamed 
Britain and France for present hostilities and 
who chided the United States for giving Fin- 
land “moral support” in its pxesent difficul- 
ties with the Soviet. 

Without comment, Presidential Secretary 
Steve Early released an earlier expression 
of Russia’s President Kalinin. It spoke for 
itself because: 

Last April the nominal chief of the Com- 
munist state gave high praise to President 
Roosevelt’s plea to Adolf Hitler to keep 
peace for ten years by guaranteeing such 
boundaries as now enclose the Finnish Re- 
public. 

As America neared a more definite neu- 
trality policy, attention veered from war to 
domestic matters. 

The Dies Committee tried to pin the 
Communistic label on the National Mari- 
time Union, and the Labor Board ordered 
Western Union to stop its dealings with 
a so-called “company union” and to return 
to employes all dues which had _ been 
checked off since 1935. 

CIO Leader John L. Lewis kept the 
third-term issue alive by publicly refusing 
to attend a meeting of Western Progres- 
sives, evidently intended Jor the rear. fue 
ture. Lewis told Governor Olson of Cali- 
fornia that the meeting was a third-term 
movement, in which neither he nor Labor's 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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Atlantic shipping lanes. 
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News 


within the 
News 


BRIDGE OF SHIPS.............. p. 1 


Law and war, “The United States 
News” staff finds, will not cripple the 
To the con- 
trary, in this revelatory article and Pic- 
togram, our research staff has found 
that for every two ships taken off the 
Atlantic lanes because of submarine 
warfare and our own Neutrality Law, 
the British and French can substitute 
three other perfectly good vessels. Here 
is an amazing “inside” story. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS............ p. 2 

The “City of Flint” has become a 
cause celebre. True; but what of those 
other cargo vessels of American regis- 
try which have been seized as contra- 
band carriers by both Britain and 
France? Here in one column is the real 
significance of the White House and 
State Department’s concern. That con- 
cern is synonymous with American lives 
and dollars. 


“COME AND GET IT”...........p. 3 


Now that the sound and fury of neu- 
trality debate is ended, what does it all 
mean to the average business man, the 
executive, the factory worker? Stripped 
of Congressional sentiments, this article 
reveals exactly what happens now, what 
may happen under “cash-and-carry.” 


AN ADMIRAL’S DREAM.........p.3 


The small percentage of world ship- 
ping tonnage carried in American ships 
has official Washington worried. Here 
in one story are the plans and hopes for 
the future American merchant marine. 
ISMS THROUGH PRISM......... p. 7 

They laughed when the House com- 
mittee sat down,to play detective with 
un-American activities. But not now. 


See why. the Dies committee has become 
a national issue. 


EMPLOYERS: PLEASE NOTE...p. 7 


One significant fact, many important 
details are contained in a recent Labor 


- Board decision. For a concise explana- 


tion this article is a “must.” 


RIBBON OF CONCRETE.........p. 8 


Trade used to follow the flag... now 
it follows the highway. See how U. S. 
business men will soon be trailing en- 
gineers busy drafting a highway route 
from Texas to Buenos Aires. (The mili- 
tary importance is not overlooked.) 


BEHIND THE LINES............ p. 9 


Back of the war headlines is a definite 
piece of strategy. Here reduced to its 
simplest elements is a forecast of what 
it is all about. 


Mr. MOLOTOFF—PLEASE!......p. 9 


Here is a tip for the Soviet’s Foreign 
Commissar. It is also a tip for those who 
might have missed the import of Mr. 
Molotoff’s remarks about our relations 
to Cuba and the Philippines. 


CALLING ALL CONGRESSMEN .p. 10 


If Congress wants to know what it 
said about neutrality revision, about re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, and many 
other items, it is suggested that this 
page be read carefully. Respectfully 
submitted also to our readers. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS....p. 11 


The revolution effected in transporta- 
tion by the. motor truck is of far-reach- 
ing importance to farmers and indus- 
trialists. Its role in the American econ- 


omy is measured in this exhaustive 
article. 


BUSINESS BAROMETERS......p. .2 


Ever wonder why economists, when 
they forecast business trends, take a 
look at the automotive assembly lines? 
Here are the reasons and a consensus 
of expert opinion in addition. On the 
Same page, a Government appraisal of 
1940 prospects and another outlook of 
importance to business, since it is based 
on the TNEC’s investigation into mo- 
nopolies. 


SMALL-SCALE LENDING......p. 13 

Two plans to provide loans to small 
business are very much in the news. 
Just how do the Mead and Frank plans 


compare? What are the benefits, the 
criticisms? The article doesn’t miss a 
point. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAY. .p. 13 
Those “rotten” investments made by 
Americans in South American ventures 
may eventually begin to vield some re- 
turn... that is, if President Roosevelt 
has anything to say. This problem is a 
live issue in Washington right now. 
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Curb on Subsidies? ... Political Pot A-Simmer... 


Good Neighbor Loans... Guesses in War Game 


Significance lies in the Presi- ¢ 
dent’s “show me”. attitude jn 
approving a new price-fixing 
loan for cotton growers. In- 
siders report that this is the 
first time in six years that Mr. 
Roosevelt has balked at a farm 
subsidy. Catch in this one is 
that the loan objected to goes 
into effect automatically if prices 
fall. 


vidual. 


2 2: 
Let-down in official interest in 
the present war grows out of ad- 
vices from American diplomats 
in Europe who now say that 
neither side seems to intend any 
mass attack against the other in 
the immediate future. A grow- 
ing view is that this war is just 
one step farther along in the war 
of nerves and words. 


Some 


Word from close to headquarters 
has it that the President silg- 
gested to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace that he get together 
with other Iowa political leaders 
to bring an uninstructed delega- 
tion to tH 1940 Democratic 
convention. View is that the 
President still is striving to 
keep the political situation from 


war-time 


crystallizing around any indi- + 


This Government’s own prin- 
cipal experts on Latin American 
affairs really are highly doubt- 
ful~ whether 
nations are going 
terested in important new loans 
from this country if they are 
required to start paying some- 
thing on old loans. 


individuals close to the 
White House are saying pri- 
vately that Mr. Roosevelt in- 
tends early in 1940 to announce 
that he is not a candidate for a 
new term. Opinion of these in- 
formed persons is that statement 


_ power shortage gaused by the 
industries expansion 
rather than just a solution of 
joint hydroelectric problems in 
warming up once again to the 
proposed St. Lawrence water- 


way treaty between 


. States and Canada. 


South American 
to be in- 
function in 1940 to 


x * * 


tion. 
=x * 


vealing “secret” 


no news to White 


Word is reaching the President 
that the special session of Con- 
gress has enabled conservative 
Senators of both parties to knit 
together a coalition that will 


left-wing Administration moves. 


A secondary purpose of initial 
TNEC price hearings — tenta- 
tively scheduled for November 
27—is to grease Congressional 
wheels for a special appropria- 


A growing opinion among high 
American diplomatic officials is 


John L. Lewis’ open letter re- 
plans 
meeting of western progressives 
to launch a third term boom was 


the United + _ siders. Advisers close to the 
President had known all about 


the scheduled meeting. 


Some G. O. P. hirelings think 
so much of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., as a presidential possibility 
for 1940 that they are even 
checking up on his radio voice 
to determine if he has “it” on 
the airwaves. 

x * 
Federal Trade Commission is 
examining peculiar angles in 
some phases of the construction 
industry in several cities and 
will issue unfair practices com- 
plaints if sufficient substance is 
uncovered, thus supplementing 
Justice’s anti-trust drive in that 


oppose any 


would not close the door to a ~ that this country’s interests lie held. oe 
draft. in reaching an understanding ; 
xk * with Japan in the Far East. Hearings before the special 
Mag However, progress is slow in House committee to investigate 
Insiders are wondering if On- effects of the Wagner Labor Re- 
tario’s Prime Minister Hepburn ee 7 lations Act and its administra- 
isn’t more concerned with a House. i. tion, expected to enliven late 


November days, probably will 
not start until 1940: dual cause 
of delay, slowness of replies to 
questionnaire plus. illness of 


for a 


House in- Virginia, committee chairman. 


resident 
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“QUIET” ON THE POTOMAC? A POINT OF VIEW. 


A 


MR. MOLOTOFF'S SLIP ... NO SNUFF BEFORE DINNER 


Tuesday's press conference, President 
Roosevelt announced, with pride, that he 
had just had a haircut—during office hours. 


The fact that he had had a haircut during office: | 


hours, the Chief Executive added, was indica- 
tive of the quietness of his week. 

Only Franklin Roosevelt could have called 
the President’s week “quiet.” To almost any- 
body else, life at the White House, Oct. 29 to 
Nov. 5, would have been a hebdomadal Hal- 
lowe’en. 

In the first place, just a mile from the Exe- 
cutive Office, at the legislative end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, “the most important debate ever 
held in America,” a debate on which the Presi- 
dgnt had set his heart, was nearing a climax in 
the halls of Congress. Throughout the week, 
Mr. Roosevelt headed the world in following, 
play by play, the last-minute discussion of his 
repeal-the-embargo, cash-and-carry neutrality 
proposals. Although the President’s hands 
were off, his fists were clinched. The issue was 
blanketed in white silence not at all. 

On Thursday the debate ended in one of 
President Roosevelt’s greatest legislative vic- 
tories. The happiness on his face the follow- 
ing day could have been seen by the blind. (“I 
am very glad that the bill has restored the his- 
toric position of United States neutrality.”) 
That episode in the President's life, last week, 
could hardly be called “quiet.” 


In the second place, 
there was the slight case 
A Counter to of wrist-slapping, direct 

and indirect, between the 
M. Molotoff Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America, 
The game of battledore and_ shuttlecock 
started when Russian Premier Molotoff struck 
at President Roosevelt for “intervening” in 
Russia’s negotiations with Finland “in contra- 
diction of the United States’ policy of neutral- 
ity.” 

At first, the Chief Executive declined to com- 
ment on the Russian chiding. Then, White 
House Secretary Early, who, more and more, is 
becoming Mr. Roosevelt’s spokesman on foreign 
affairs, charged that Mr. Molotoff’s criticism of 
the President’s policies-was timed to coincide 
with the important House vote on the Adminis- 
tration’s bill to repeal the arms embargo. 
Finally, the Chief Executive delivered the coup 
de grace by digging into his filing cabinet and 
making public a cablegram sent to him on Aprif 
16—after his personal peace plea to Adolf Hit- 
ler—by President Kalinin of Soviet Russia, 


Neat Riposte 


~Harris & Ewing 
STEPHEN EARLY 


The documents speak for themselves 


In that cablegram, Mr. Kalinin assured Mr. 
Roosevelt that Russia sympathized with the 
President’s “noble appeal” for preservation of 
the integrity of Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and-27 other countries. The cable, the 
White House said, spoke for itself. 

Last week's press confabulations were indica- 
tive of anything but a stilly Presidential week. 
For example, on Tuesday Mr. Roosevelt 
announced, among other things, that national 
defense and special neutrality expenses result- 
ing from the European war will cost the Treas- 
ury an additional $275,000,000 during the pres- 
ent fiscal year; that he would like to see a steel 
plant on the Pacific Coast using Western ore, 
Western labor and Western electricity (this 
being an old hobby of his); that he had asked 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, who has rec- 
ommended a loan program for the 12,000,000- 
bale 1939 cotton crop, to show why such a pro- 
gram was necessary. 

This last statement, incidentally, had an eye- 
brow-raising effect in Washington, inasmuch as 
it marked the first time President Roosevelt has 
displayed coolness toward farm subsidies. Pre- 
sumably, the cotton loan was the topic of con- 
versation between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wal- 
lace at a White House tea-tray luncheon a few 
days later. 

The chief subject at Friday morning's press 
conference—which started 20 minutes late, as 
usual, because of the President's habit of over- 
sleeping on Fridays—was the imminent signing 


r of the new neutrality bill. Announcing that he 
would confer later in the day with Assistant. 
Secretary of State Berle and Secretary of State 
Hull, Mr. Roosevelt expressed the hope that he 
would be able to issue the proclamations re- 
quired by the new measure before Sunday, at 
which time he planned to leave for Hyde Park 
in order to vote on Tuesday. 


The White House call- 
ing list was another in- 
By the Score dex of the President’s 
| doings and_ thinkings. 
Seeking “‘Quiet’’? During the course of a 
week, scores of Senators, Representatives, Cab- 
inet members, Administrators, Army and Navy 
officials, Ambassadors, labor leaders, business 
men and “old friends” scraped the White House 
leaves from their shoes and took their 15-minute 
turn before the Chief Magistrate’s desk. 

Among the more newsworthy were Assistant 
Secretary of War Johnson, who gave the Presi- 
dent the “substantially complete” report of the 
War Resources Board for mobilizing United 
States resources; Sidney Hillman, vice presi- 
dent of the CIO, who urged tighter enforcement 
of the wage-hour law; Frank Taylor, president 
of the Merchant Marine Institute, who con- 
ferred with Mr. Roosevelt on the mechanics of 
definition of combat areas under the Adminis- 
tration’s neutrality bill, and Jerry Sadler, of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, who talked over 
with President Roosevelt—not politics—but the 
oil problem, and the snuff question. (In regard 
to the latter, Mr. Sadler remarked, “I pulled out 
my box and offered him a pinch, but the Presi- 
dent said it was too close to dinner time.’”) 

Finally, President Roosevelt signed and issued 
the 1939 Thanksgiving Day proclamation 
(Nov. 23); not forgetting to compliment Con- 
gress for its neutrality revision by penning a 
note which said, in part, “I extend to you... 
my best wishes for a happy Thanksgiving and a 
merry Christmas. May I add” (and his eyes 
might have crinkled as he wrote) “that I hope 
those members from States whose Governors 
have set Novernber 30 as Thanksgiving Day will 
celebrate both Thanksgivings—the Twenty- 
third and the Thirtieth.” 

To President Ismet Inonu of Turkey also 
went a message on the Turkish national anni- 
versary, expressing wishes for “continued peace 
and prosperity’: and to Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses, of New York, a letter rejecting 
the city’s plea for permission to build the 
Brooklyn-Battery bridge. | 

Perhaps the President’s week was “quiet” by 
comparison. | 


Callers Troop 


Representative Smith (Dem.), of. 


—Harris & Ewing 
ATTORNEY GENERAL MURPHY 
Where There’s Smoke, There’s Argument 


(See Below) 


THE ‘FLINT CASE: 
WHATS BEHIND IT 


Why all the interest in the “City 
of Flint” when Allies have seized 22 | 
U.S. ships?.. . facts behind the in- 
ternational smoke-screen. 


N TWO months of war abroad 22 American 

cargo vessels have been searched at sea by 
British and French authorities or detained in 
British and French ports for inspection, 

The world has heard very little about these 
detentions, even though thousands of tons of 
American cargoes have been confiscated by the 
Allies as contraband. 

Yet two diplomatic storms are now raging he- 
tween this country on the one hand and Russia 
and Germany on the other, all as a result of 
German seizure of one American freighter, the 
“City of Flint,” and Russian detention of the 
ship at Murmansk for four days. 

Why the outery from Washington about a 
single vessel that, by the State Department's 
own admission, carried contraband? 

It is not as though the “City of Flint” were 
the first American-flag vessel stopped by Ger’- 
many, for three others have been detained dv 
Nazi U-boats, obliged to submit their papers for 
inspection and told not to use their radios while 
the submarine made its get-away after the 
inspection. 


How ‘“‘Flint” Seizure 


Differs from Others 


Four circumstances in the “City of Flint” case, 
however, make this seizure appear different to 
the State Department than any of the other 
“contraband control” seizures of American Vé:- 
sels by the Allies and Germany. 

First, officials point out that Germany has 101 
followed Britain’s and France's example of mak- 
ing detailed advance arrangements of seizure 
and inspection well known to American shippers 

The Allies have designated several of their At- 
lantic and Channel ports as concentration points 
of neutral shipping awaiting inspection. This 
has been done to simplify procedure and avoiG 
incidents such as the “City of Flint” affair. 

For instance, in a typical recent week 130 ves- 
sels of various nations lay at anchor waiting +) 
spection at the Downs roadstead on Engianas 
Kentish coast and at other British concentration 
points. Eighty of these freighters were allowec 
to proceed through the British blockade and 
“toward Germany. Others were detained anc 
some were unloaded. 

Germany, possibly because its blockade of 
Great Britain is strategically more difficult 10 
carry out, nas not made similar arrangemen's. 
Neutral vessels do not put into German ports '°F 
inspection as a nfatter of routine. Usually ‘he: 
are caught at sea by a German U-boat, or suis, 
as has been the case with several Scandinavi2" 
vessels, or dragged to Germany by a prize cre¥ 
as Was supposed to be the case with the “C''y 
of Flint.” 

Secondly, Allied control authorities have ‘Ww! 
forbidden crews of detained ships to commu! 
cate with their diplomatic representati\*s 
ashore. This contrasts with the Russian pr0- 
cedure in holding the American crew of ne 
“City of Flint” incommunicado at Murmatcs 
for four days while Ambassador Steinhardt -° 
Moscow attempted without success to reach ‘¢ 
Americans by railroad, airplane and telephon?. 


No Lives Endangered 


In Allies’ Captures 


Thirdly, lives of American sailors have ne‘®? 
been reported in danger as a result of a Britisn 
or French cargo inspection, but the State es 
partment feared for the lives of the “City 9° 
Flint’s” crew as the vessel plunged through bonis 
ment by Norway. | 

Fourthly, an argument has been stirred D€- 
cause Germany took the “City of Flint” 0 . 
neutral port, Murmansk, while the Allies have 
taken detained American ships to their ip . 
ports. Under international law a seized ship ma} 
be taken to a neutral port only if it is ums¢e4~ 
worthy. Germany and Russia have both al 
serted that the “City of Flint” was unseawor'™ 
but the United States does not recognize ‘'™ 
claim. Hence, another argument which A‘ 
torney General Murphy may carry to a German 
Prize Court. 

That is the Fire that lies behind the internas 
tional smoke clouding the “City of Flint.’ 
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March of the News 


Continued from page 1 


Non-Partisan League would take 
part. 

Growing coolness toward Sec- 
retary Hull’s pet program—re- 
ciprocal trade treaties—dropped 
a few temperature degrees more 
when Senator Vandenberg criti- 
cized the State Department's 
policy of admitting more for- 
eign goods in an attempt to 
stimulate American exports. 


American retailers, neverthe- 
less, consulted with Commerce 
Department leaders on ways and 
means of increasing purchases 
from Latin America, just so 
Latin America can buy more 
from the United States. 


War, however, still managed 
to intrude upon American poli- 
cies. A submarine attack on a 
British freighter within the 
“safety zone” proclaimed by 
American Republics at the re- 
cent Panama conference caused 
Americans to wonder just what 
that policy meant. No definite 
answer came from official quar- 
ters. And finally, the “City of 
Flint’s” Nazi prize crew, after an 
amazing Odyssey, was interned 
by Norwegians, the ship reported 
“siven free” to the American 
crew. 


OUR NEW “CASH-AND-CARRY” NEUTRALITY: 


WHAT BUSINESS MEN CAN AND CANNOT DO UNDER LAW 


ATIONS at war can now get their + y 2 


war materials — including air- 
planes, arms and ammunition—from 
the United States, provided they 
have the cash to buy them and the 
Ships to carry them away. 
To President Roosevelt this situ- 


“Business as usual” under 
neutrality curb... Deal- 
ings between Americans 
and citizens of belligerents 
... Shipping free in peace- 
ful areas. 


ation marks a return by the United 
States to its “historic neutrality.” 

To Senators and Representatives, 
who fought bitterly against “historic 
neutrality,” the situation marks the 
first step toward war. 

To American business men who 
have airplanes, motor vehicles; ma- 
chinery, tools, copper, food and other 
vital materials for sale, it may mean 
an increased volume of orders. 

To business men whose trade is 
confined. to peaceful areas of the 
world it means very little will be 
changed. 


This situation arises because Con- | 


gress changed its mind and passed a 
new Neutrality Act. 
Instead of a law which banned 


munitions sales and permitted free | 


_ ual buyers must arrange to transport + 


| 


trade in. other goods, America now | 


has a law which permits sales of 


munitions but limits trade in various | 


ways. 


Limitations on trade, how-.| 


ever, are as light as Congress be- | 
lieved possible in the face of a war 


in which America wants no part. 


A seller of airplanes, for instance, | 
must first register with the National | 


American diplomats abroad 
also kept the President and State 
Department aware of the latest 
war-like moves. These included: 

Plans by Holland to fight war- 
fires with sea water by opening 
dikes. 
Agitation by Slovakia to re- 
cover land grabbed by Hungary 
when Czechoslovakia was dis- 
membered. 


the Secretary of State, and obtain a 
license for each shipment. 
must be for cash and planes must be 
shipped in foreign vessels. This pro- 
cedure must be followed in all sales 
of munitions. 

To sell other materials to the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France 
or Germany, no license is required, 
but cash must be paid and foreign 
ships must carry the goods. Indi- 
viduals in Great Britain, France or 
Germany, however, may use credit 
to buy American goods, like copper, 


Recall by Germany of all Ger- 
mans in Turkey. = 


Dismissal by Mussolini of half 
a dozen highly placed aides. 
This was taken to mean a weak- 
ening of the Rome-Berlin axis, 
Since a number of the ousted 
aides were considered pro-Nazi. 

More threats by Russia against 
Finland. 


Appointment of Lord Nuffield, 
Britain’s “Henry Ford,” as Direc- 
tor General of Maintenance in 
the air industry. 

German plans to rid Vienna of 
Jews by next March. Already 


* 


Only about one fourth of goods 
moving in and out of the United 
States by sea are carried in Ameri- 
can vessels. The rest travel under 


as foreign flags, chiefly British, 
4,000 victims have been shipped | Japanese, Norwegian, French and 
to newly-conquered Poland. German. 


Looking at European waters, ship- 
ping policy-makers see naval war- 
fare striking hard not only at Brit- 


Echoes of the last war were 
heard when American claimants 
were awarded 50 million dollars 
against Germany for the Black 
Tom and Kingsland explosions 
more than a score of years ago. 
Germany is. sure to refuse pay- 
ment, but in the U. S. Treasury 
is 24 million to German account. 


| 


| 


tral shipping as well. In two months 
of the present war the Allies lost 
55 cargo ships, Germany lost 4 and 
neutrals lost 32. 

The total—91 sunken’ ships— 
means, of course, a serious loss to 
the nations under whose flag they 
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wheat or tooth brushes. But individ- 


AR abroad accents this country’s | 
weakness in merchant shipping. | 


Munitions Control Board, headed .by | 


Sales. 


+ 


ish and French shipping but at neu- | 


AMERICAN SHIPS 


THE UNITED STATES 


CARRY ONE-FOURTH OF TOTAL 
TONNAGE MOVING TOAND FROM 


in American Ships 
Foreign Ships 


BASED ON Dept. OF COM, FIGURES 


War Accents America’s Merchant Marine. (See Newsgram Below) 


COPYRIGHT, 1939, By THE UNITED STaTEs NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


these cargoes in foreign ships and 
to take title before the ships sail. 

An ordinary bill of lading, trans- 
ferring title to the buyer, will be 
sufficient evidence that goods have 
passed from American seller to bel- 
ligerent purchaser. 

Also at war are most parts of the 
British and French empires, but the 
Neutrality Law largely exempts these 
areas from trade restrictions. 

The governments of Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, for example, 


must still pay cash for Amrican | 
coods, but not even the title transfer | 


provisions apply to dealings between 
American individuals and citizens 
of foreign dominions. For trade pur- 
poses; a corporation is considered 
an individual citizen, and such citi- 
zens May continue to buy on credit. 

More affected than American ex- 
porters by the Neutrality Law are 
American shippers. 

The new law‘ automatically bars 
Ships flying the American flag from 
calling at ports of Great Britain, 


WHY U. S. IS BUILDING 
MORE CARGO SHIPS 


Sailed. But to the United States, 
which depends on foreign ships to 
carry three fourths of its commerce, 
these sinkings mean just so many 
fewer ships to move American ex- 
ports and imports. 

It takes months, sometimes years 
to build a ship, so shipbuilders must 
have vision. Looking into the fu- 
ture of the war in Europe, the Gov- 
ernment’s shipbuilding officials—led 
by Maritime Commission Chairman 
Admiral Land—must reckon with 
the possibility that more nations will 
be drawn into war, much more bel- 
ligerent and neutral shipping will 
be torpedoed. 

If these sinkings continue and in- 
crease, America’s weakness in mer- 


chant shipping may become more 


acute. 

The map above shows the actual 
situation which is giving concern to 
the Maritime Commission and other 
official groups in Washington. It is 
based on Commerce Department 
figures for 1938. 


The Atlantic Trade: 
U. S. Share Now Small 


Heaviest by far is the portion of 
trade that moves between this coun- 
try and Europe. Only fifteen per 


cent of this 4l-million-ton carrying | 


trade goes in American ships. 


Great Britain takes and sends the 
lion’s share of trade that moves be- 
tween the United States and Britain 
but American vessels handle only 16 
per cent of this trade, which totals 
more than 14 million tons. 

French ships carry most of the 
trade volume that moves between 
the United States and France. Ger- 
man and Belgian ships take more 
goods between the United States and 
Belgium than American ships carry. 
More of our trade with Scandinavia 
goes in Scandinavian ships than in 
American bottoms. 

Looking southward at Latin 
America, the picture is brighter. 

Here American vessels handle 


more than half the traffic between | 


the United States and ports below 
the Rio Grande—14 million tons out 
of a total trade of 26.5 million tons, 
to be exact. This is the second big- 
gest trade artery flowing into the 
United States from abroad. 

For the carrying trade 
North and South America, British, 
Norwegian and Japanese vessels are 
cur biggest rivals. 

On America’s third most important 

(Continued on Page 9) 


between 


France, Germany and Atlantic ports 
of Canada. With this restriction, 
Congress implied that it regards the 
North Atlantic as a war zone. 


The President, therefore, is ex- 
pected to proclaim all northern 
European waters aS a combat area, 
barring all American ships from 
these war-menaced seas. Such a 
proclamation would prevent Ameri- 
can ships from calling at Norway 
Finland, Belgium and other Euro- 
pean neutrals. 


This would mean that approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of America’s 326 


4 


4 


or beached. 


Also possible is the definition of 
the Mediterranean as a combat area, 
which would bar American ships 
from Greece, Italy and Turkey. They 


are already barred in the Act from » 


calling at belligerent ports such as 
Gibraltar or Marseilles, 

Still permitted by law are Ameri- 
can sailings to belligerent ports on 


> cargo ships must either be re-routed + ships can continue normal trade 


with Australia, Britisn and French 
Guiana, India, and South and West 
Africa. However, American ships 
cannot be armed nor carry arms as 
cargo. 


Inland water trade with Canada 
iS Subject to no restriction. Ships 
may ply freely between Canadian 
and American ports on the Great 
Lakes and American ships may also 
call at Canada’s ports on the Pacific. 


in other goods can continue under 
peace-time conditions. Even muni- 
tions may be shipped by inland 
waterways or rail. 

Financial transactions between 
American citizens and governments 
at war are strictly barred. Ameri- 
cans may neither buy nor sell obli- 
gations of belligerent governments 
or obligations of their agencies, such 
as the Bank of England. Nor can 
Americans extend loans to these gov- 
ernments. 

Congress provided, however, that 
debts, existing when the President 
proclaims a nation to be at war, can 
be renewed or adjusted. 

“Cash and carry” neutrality thus 
commits the United States to a policy 
of “business as usual” as far as war 
will permit. 

Principal departure from usual 
business procedure is this: 

The United States Government 
Will press no claims for war damages 
sought by its citizens. All sales of 
goods are made at the seller’s risk. 
If cargoes destined for belligerents 
are sunk, or captured as contraband, 


it shall be no concern of Govern- 
ment. 


All American 
Market Place 


120,000,000 people live in the Americas 
—outside of the U. 8S. A. These con- 
sumers are now spending millions on 
U. S. A. products. New Jersey's strat- 
egic location offers a golden opportun- 
ity for steering these dollars your way. 
500 miles of coastline. Regular service 
to all major All-American markets. 
Public piers, De piers, low cost 
waterfront and inland property. And 
this expanding All-American market 
is in addition to the No. 1 domestic 
market of 20,000,000 people with 36% 
of the nation’s wealth. Unparalleled 
transportation by land, air and water. 
Write for “New Industrial 
Digest of New Jersey.” 


Address Desk U-2, State House, 


the South Atlantic, Pacific and In- 
dian oceans. Unless the President 
finds new combat areas in these 
waters, this means that American 


Trade with Canada 


in. fact, is 
changed only by regulations govern- 
ing the sale of munitions. Commerce 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 


Trenton, N. J., for your copy. 


How many of these questions 
about life insurance sii 
can you answer? 


1. How much of my income should go into life insurance ?, 


2. What form of settlement will be best for my family? 
—Monthly check? Lump sum? A combination of both? 


3. Should I reserve the right to change the beneficiary at 
any time? With my wife as beneficiary, should I name 
my child, or children, “contingent” beneficiary? 


4. What is the best way to arrange my insurance program 
to assure the education of my children? 


years? 


HESE are some of the things people frequently want 
fo know—and shou/d know—about life insurance. 
The answers to such questions will vary, of course, ac- 
cording to the individual circumstances of the person 


asking the questions. 


> Is it difficult to get the answers? Not at all—you need 


only ask your life insurance agent. 


You will find that he considers it his business in life to 


5. CanI make provision under an ordinary life policy so 
that my wife and I may receive a life income in later 


enrolled in the company’s correspondence courses... 
almost 1,000 were enrolled in the course which, when 
completed, brings the coveted designation “Chartered 
Life Underwriter”... and 1,436 managers and assistant 
managers were given training designed especially for 
their benefit. In addition, Metropolitan constantly issues 
instructive publications, including a monthly magazine, 
al! of which are designed further to improve the agents’ 
service to policyholders. 


be of service to you. You will discover, too, that his ex- 


perience with problems similar to yours has given him 
the necessary background to help. and advise you. 


You would understand why this is so if you could “sit 
in” on a few of the many extensive training courses 
which Metropolitan, for example, maintains both at the 
Home Office and in the field, in order to help its repre- 


sentatives to serve policyholders better. 


> Last year, for instance, with 122 instructors continu- 
ously engaged in carrying on Metropolitan’s educa- 
tional program, 1,146 agents received intensive instruc- 
tion in the company’s schools... 3,113 representatives 


P So if you own a Metropolitan life insurance policy, 
and want advice on questions like those above, or desire 
any information whatsoever about your insurance—sce 
your agent. If he doesn’t know the answer, he knows seho 
does. He has merely to consult one of the Metropolitan 
specialists who stand ready, at all times, to help him 
serve policyholders to the utmost. 


> If you prefer, don’t hesitate to consult the company’s 
nearest district office, or write directly to the Home 
Office. The company welcomes such inquiries from its 
policyholders. And, naturally, there is no charge for the 
information you receive. 


COPYRIGHT 1939 —METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 19 in a series of advertisements de- 

signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how 

a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding 
advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) j 


Frederick H. Ecker, co OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A, Lincoln, presipent 


1 MADISON AVENUR, New York, N. Y, 
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Senator Bailey 


Democrat, North Carolina; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Commerce, 


answers: 


SEE no reason why Congress 

Should stay in session after the 
pending legislation shall have been 
disposed of, and I see no reason why 
Congress should be given power to 
call itself back into special session. 

I am not disposed to cultivate the 
attitude of distrust of the President 
or the Presidency. I have differed 
with the President in many matters, 
but I do not think I have ever said 
or done anything calculated to de- 
Stroy faith in him or in the great 
office which he occupies. 

Congress has its function, which 
is legislative. The President has his 
function, which is executive, and 
the courts have their function, 
which is judicial. I have fought 
very earnestly against what I con- 
sidered to be encroachments of the 
Executive upon the courts and the 
Congress. I would fight with equal 
ardor against encroachments of the 
Congress or the courts upon the 
Presidency. The three branches are 
coordinate and it is of the essence 
of things that each shall respect the 
functions of the others and that 
each shall cultivate confidence in 
the others. 


President Not at Issue 


The Congress will be back here in 
January. I would not like to say or 
do anything that would leave the 
impression upon the American peo- 
ple that I suspected that Congress 


should stay in session until January | 


in order to prevent the President 
from doing the country some harm. 
I do not feel that way and I do not 
think anyone elsé should cultivate 
that attitude. 

Let me say to you that men of my 
type in the Congress, often described 
as Conservatives and sometimes de- 
scribed as Tories, have recently 
shown that they are not actuated by 
antipathy to the President. They 
will support him in measures they 
consider good, and they will oppose 
him in measures that they think are 
not good, but they are incapable of 
taking a course in favor of a measure 
simply because the President advo- 
cates it, or against a measure simply 
because the President advocates it. 


We are not in the business here of |. 


winning victories over the President. 
We are here trying to serve the 
country by doing the best we can 
with our legislative functions. 


Ernest Minor 
Patterson 


President, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, 


answers: 


F THE arms embargo is repealed, 

as now seems likely, and the bill 
passed by the Senate becomes law 
substantially in its present form, 
there would seem to be no need for 
Congress as a whole to remain in 
session. 

There is every reason why mem- 
bers of Congress should maintain 
touch with the present international 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR BAILEY 


situation and influence the policies 
of the Executive, which may affect 
the relation of the United States to 
the war in Europe. 
be accomplished, however, by some 
such arrangement as the one pro- 
posed, under which a few responsi- 
ble leaders of Congre® can remain 
in Washington and be kept con- 


This result can 


stantly informed. This group should 
include not merely representatives of 
the two major parties but have in its 
number an. adequate representa- 
tion of the opposition to the Admin- 
istration, regardless of party lines. 


Congress should very definitely be 


given power, if it is now lacking, to 
call itself back into special session 
regardless of the wishes of the Exec- 


utive. 
ropean war are so important that 
Congress should not surrender its 
prerogatives. 
nounced intent to keep the United 


The issues raised by the Eu- 


Regardiess of an- 


States isolated from war, the oppor- 


tunities for friction and for involve- 
ment are countless. 
ing line between the proper func- 
tions of Congress and the Executive | 
can be drawn but Congress should 


No clear divid- 


not carelessly surrender any rights 


which it possesses under the Consti- 
tution and by precedent. 


Senator Hughes 


Democrat, Delaware; Member, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 


answers: 


OUR letter asking my views on 
two questions which you pro- 


pound has been received—namely: 


1. Should Congress stay in 
session after the arms embargo 
is repealed? 

2. Should Congress be given 
power to call itself back into 
special session if its membership 
so desires, regardless of the 
wishes of the Executive? 

I have expressed myself repeatedly 
as to the first question. I do not 
see any occasion for Cohgress re- 


maining in session after the work | 


of the special session is completed. 
No reason for Congress remaining 
has been advanced that has ap- 
pealed to me as valid or important. 
The answer to this question probably 
answers your second question. 

If there is such an impression in 
the minds of any considerable num- 
ber of people, I am sure that it is 
not well founded and should not be 
encouraged. 


(TILE REGISTERED 0. PATENT OFFICE 


Previous to adjournment of the special session, the ques- 
tion had arisen whether it would not be well for Congress 
to remain in session after the neutrality issue was settled. 


Domestic problems are pressing and the argument was ad- 
vanced that Congress would best remain in session to meet 
them and to act on foreign problems that may arise. 


In this connection the suggestion is advanced that Con- 
gress be given power to call a special session itself if it 
deems the act needful. At present only the Executive may 
call the Congress in special session. The United States 
News, to obtain nation-wide views, addressed to leaders in 
both Houses of Congress and to leaders in interested na- 
tional groups these questions: 


].—Should Congress stay in session after the arms 
embarg6 is repealed? 


2.—Should Congress be given power to call itself 
back in special session if its membership so desires, re- 
gardless of the wishes of the Executive? 


Answers are presented herewith. 


, of the opinion that Congress should 
not be given power to call itself back 
into special session if the member- 
ship so desires regardless of the 
wishes of the Executive. 


Such an action involves a funda- 
mental change in the practice of the 
Federal Government. Before being 
made it should be given most seri- 
ous consideration. 

The President is in a position to 
know many things in regard to for- 
eign affairs which, if given to the 
public, would produce hasty, ill- 
considered action in-most cases more 
likely to bring us into war rather 


Dr. E. E. Agger 


Dean of Economics, Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J., 


answers: 


SEE no reason myself why Con- 

gress should stay in session after 
the arms embargo is repealed nor do 
I see any reason why Congress 
should be given special power to call 
itself back into special session re- 
regardless of the wishes of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

I am not among those who dis- 
trust either the sincerity or the abil- 


| 


than to keep us out of war. Fur- 
thermore, passage of such a measure 
at the present time would inevitably | 
be received at home and, what is 
more important, regarded abroad as | 
a public declaration of Congress that 

they did not trust the President to 

manage with reasonable ability for- 

eign affairs. 

In the present state of the world, 
it is almost as important for this 
country to present a united front on 
all matters regarding foreign policy 
as it would be if we were actually 
engaged in war. 


ity of the Executive to handle our 
foreign affairs in harmony with the 
desires and the ideals of the Ameri- 
can peopk. 

Apart from this, there are only a 
few months that intervene between 
the probable adjournment gnd the 
reassembly of Congress. 


William Draper 
Lewis 


Director, American Law 
Institute, Philadelphia, 


answers: 


O YOUR first question my answer 

is that the Congress should ad- 
journ. There are two reasons for 
this opinion. First, in any event 
Congress will reassemble in Janu- 
ary. The period between the dis- 
position of the neutrality legisla- 


Dr. Irving Fisher 
Professor of Political Economy, 


Yale University, 


answers: 


N view of the important and deli- 
cate questions of foreign policy 


tion and January includes, both the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
days, and it is doubtful whether | 
any serious worthwhile work can be 
accomplished by Congress during 
that period. My second, and more 
important, reason is that I have no 
fear that the President will take 
any vitally important step tending 
to involve us in war without calling 
Congress, and the delay of a few 
days in assembling Congress has an 
| infinitesimal likelihood of being im- 
portant. 
| As to your second question, I am | 


now before us, in view of the like- 
lihood of new developments, in view 
of the possible need of great speed 
in dealing with these problems, and 
in order to prevent any forcing of 
the hands of Congress by Executive 
action—whether that forcing’ should 
be intended or not—Congress should, 
I believe, remain in session. 


On the other hand, to give power’ 
to Congress to call itself back into 
special session is so radical a step 
that it should not be taken without 
full and long discussion. 


SHOULD THERE BE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS NOW? 


In the issue of Oct. 30, THe UNITED + 


STATES News printed a symposium of 
views of foreign affairs leaders in 
Congress, officials of groups inter- 


ested in international relations and’ 


others, in response to this question: 
“Should there be peace negotia- 

tions now?” 
Additional 

herewith, 


answers are printed 


Senator George 


Democrat, Georgia; Member, Sen- 


ate Gémmittee on Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


ERMI1 me to say that in my opin- 
ion peace negotiations are al- 
wavs in order. Of course, unless and 
until the states actually engaged in 
War indicate a desire to enter into 
negotiations, neutral powers are at 
a very great disadvantage. Since the 
European states now engaged in war 
seem unable to arrive at a basis of 
peace, negotiations would seem to be 
premature. 


Senator Wiley 


Republican, Wisconsin; Member, 
Senate Committee on Judiciary. 


answers: 


HOULD there be peace negotia- - 
The humanitarian 


tions now? 


and the idealist in all of us answers 


that question “Yes.” We would have 


SENATOR WILEY 


Europe try, around the conference 
table, to find the way to a just and 
enduring peace. But even the hu- 
Manitarian and idealist in all of us 


here in America feels that America | 


should not play a meddler’s part. 
That does not mean that America 


should not be kelpful if the oppor- 


tunity presents itself, but we should 


not take it upon ourselves to solve | 


Europe’s problems. We should help 
Europe to help herself in finding the 
way Out of her war hatreds and war 
mania. 

The practical observer feels that 


even in Prime Minister Chamber- + consciousness of these peoples the 


lain’s statement that “There can be | need for council tables, the need for 
no immediate peace until Europe has 
been removed from the shadow of 
the perpetual and recurring fear of 
German aggression,” may be found a 
starting point. Chamberlain has 
stated something basic here. Un- 
less the European powers will think 
this problem through and provide 
“checks and balances” there will be 
recurring wars, but these checks and 
balances will have to be something 
more fundamental than the “balance 
of power” idea. 


world might “go to town.” But these 
nations are constantly in the mood 
of the fencer who wants to test the 
metal of his sword and the strength 
“of his arm, and so we have recurring 
wars. 

Can we change this mood by pro- 
viding that these nations shall have 
access to basic peacetime raw ma- 
terials, shall have more avenues to 
express themselves in a_ business 


way? Some say “Yes’’—others sa 
Europe is a hodge-podge of con- . 


“No.” 
flicting nations, centuries of hatreds | 
and memories, and to many a prac- | how, lel s 


tical observer (but not an idealist) | V@%h Our step so we don’t get Amer- 


the matter of attaining the way to Singers burned. 
lasting peace is too nebulous. Such | 
an individual recognizes that there 
is a constant striving for supremacy | 
in the political and economic fields. 
There is also the recognition that | 


Senator Van Nuys 
Democrat, Indiana: Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 


races like the Russians are just 
emerging from their shell, and that Relations, 
| leadership in that nation and in the | answers: 


German nation and in Japan speaks 
‘Of world domination by their respec- 
tive races. Each believes and is 

taught that they are the chosen peo- 

ple, and they are taught that force. 
_ brute, physical and mental force, is 
a weapon of the gods. Can there be 
/ any peace, the practical man asks. 
as long as these ideas are dominant 
in these nations? That’s what Cham- 
berlain’s idea means. 

If there could be brought into the 


SEE no occasion for the United 

States, through its Chief Execu- 
tive, to suggest peace negotiations at 
this time. 

The attitude of our nation is tior- 
oughly understood. We could not 
condone the abominable acts of ag- 
gression perpetrated by Fuehrer Hit- 
ler, and a peace without such con- 
donation is palpably impossible. 
Why make an idle gesture? 


ak, 
t 


cooperation among nations, then the | 


’ Silas H. Strawn 


Vice President, International 
Chamber of Commerce: For- 
mer President, American Bar 
Association, 


answers: 

“Should Congress stay in session 
after the arms embargo is repealed?” 
Answer: Yes. In these uncertain 

times no one can tell when Con- 
gressional action may be necessary 
or wise. This does not mean that 
Congress could not adjourn from 
week to week or for any definite 
period longer than three days upon 
which both Houses might agree, but 
I do not believe the Congress should 
adjourn sine die. 

“Should Congress be given power 
to call itself back into special ses- 
sion if its membership so desires, 
regardless of the wishes of the Ex- 
ecutive?” 

Answer: Ido not believe Congress 
has the power, without amending 
the Constitution to call itself into a 
special session. That power now 
rests with the President. 


Senator Bridges 


Republican, New Hampshire; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 
HETHER or not the arms em- 
bargo is repealed, the Congress 
should remain in session. 

In times of national and interna- 
tional crisis, times during which the 
Executive is granted definite powers 
in addition to his usual power, the 
Congress should remain in session in 
order that it may be prepared to act 


as the situation requires in the best | 


interests of the country. 

The situation today in America 
and abroad makes. this a-particular 
necessity. The Congress represents 
the will of the majority more nearly 
than any One man. 

Although, as I have just said, the 
Congress should remain in session 
until the present “emergency” is 
past, if an adjournment comes, the 
Congress should certainly reconvene 
if its members deem it necessary to 
further legislate in the interests of 
peace. : 

In democracy the opinion of Con- 
gress should obtain, the views of the 
Executive having been carefully 
weighed. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR J. E. MILLER 


Dr. William M. Lewis 


President, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Penn., 


answers: 
AM strongly of the pinion that 
Congress should remain in session 
after the arms embargo is repeated. 


With pressing problems such as | 


taxation and unemployment facing 
the nation our legislative forces 
should not disband. There is vital 
need for the immediate § and 
thorough study of the Labor Re- 
lations Act. Certainly, some intelli- 
gent conclusion should be reached as 


+ 
| 


SHOULD CONGRESS HAVE REMAINED 
IN SESSION ON DOMESTIC PROBLEMS? 


Senator Miller 


Democrat, Arkansas; Member, 
Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


answers: 


SEE no reason why the Congress 
should remain in session after 
the completion of the consideration 
of the proposals to amend the Neu- 
trality Act. No valid reasons have 
been advanced for the extension of 
this session. Such suggestions ag 
have been advanced, for the exten. 
sion of the session, when analyzed 
reveal no real reason for a continu- 
Ous session. 

I do not think the Congress should 
be given the power to convene it. 
self in special session, regardless of 
the wishes of the Executive. In fact, 
I do not know of any way in which 
the provisions of Section 3 of Article 
II of the Constitution of the United 
States could be improved. 


Dr. Harold R. Bruce 


Professor of Political Science, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H., 


answers: 


|‘ view of the political situation in 

which the next regular session 
of Congress will try to function next 
spring, it would seem as though the 
coming six weeks were an opportune 


| time for the consideration of certain 


to how the Social Security Act is to | 


be financed. 


tranquility at a time when unrest 


domestic matters by the Congress. 
The primaries, national conven- 


tions, and campaigns of 1940 will set 
The best way to assure domestic 


and confusion is spreading rapidly | 


throughout the world is to set our 
house in order. We must find satis- 
factory answers to- those questions 
which are annoying great masses of 
people if we are to escape internal 


strife which may grow to serious pro- | 


portions. 


I do not believe that Congress | 


should be given power to call itself 


. . | 
back into special session, if its mem- | 


bership so desire, regardless of the | 


wishes of the Executive. The pres- 
ent plan has worked satisfactorily 
for a century and a half and is a 
part of that system of checks and 
balances which forms the founda- 
tion of the American method of gov- 
ernment, 


up very substantial barriers to the 


adoption next spring, of any con- 


structive policies in such fields of 
pressing problems as the railroads, 
public utilities, unemployment, and 
farm: relief. - 

In the face of the appropriation 
measures that must come before the 
regular ~session and the political 
jockeying in anticipation of the elec- 
tions there is no chance for action 
on these other matters between Jan- 
uary and June of next year. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that the elections are already cast- 
ing their shadows over the nationa! 
government and probably the third- 
term bogey and preliminary politi- 
cal skirmishing would retard any 
advance that might and ought to be 


[Continued on Page 5.] 


of this!"’ Frank Cermak ran a caressing finger 

along a transformer insulator, ready for the kiln. 
‘He was a skilled pottery maker in Bohemia 
out beautiful urns and veses. But he never tackled 
a job like this. It’s about the biggest we've done."’ 
Frank Cermak, head of the G-E Porcelain Depart- 
ment, isn’t afraid of big jobs. His family have been 
skilled porcelain craftsmen for generations. His 
father, back in 1891, organized the department that 


Frank now manages. And Frank's son, too, is follow- 


ing the familv tradition. 


Ancient skills, passed on from father to son for 


i 


[ 


; 
TUL 


pers 


i 


- 


Our Deht to Old ‘Bohemia 


" Y grandfather would have got a big kick out 


turned 


workmen 


. 
. le 


ill 


generations, still play a part in modern industry. 
Porcelain craftsmen, for instance, produce insulators 
which make possible the transmission of electricity 
from the powerhouse to homes and factories. where 


it serves you in a thousand different ways. 


In General Electric are hundreds of men who, like 
Frank Cermak, are applying their special skills to the 
task of making electricity more useful and less ex- 
pensive. These experts scientists, engineers, skilled 
are helping to provide vou with the com- 
forts and conveniences that electricity makes pos- 


sible. They, too, are devoting their lives to the crea- 


tion of More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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CIS(TOSS. 


we are 


experiencing a _ rate national judgment of the Con- 


gress will have made its wishes 


WAS CONGRESS JUSTIFIED IN ADJOURNING 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


Copyright 1939, Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City 


broke away. The amazed motorized ash-collectors of Sea- 


© 
(yestion OF tthe W220 ENACTING THE NEUTRALITY LAW? 
- . + this communication. Under the Con- + a. 
sy DR. HAROLD R. BRUCE = + + Rep. Allen T. stitution, the President, in conjune- | Rep. Abe Murdock ) 
[Continued From Page 4.] Treadway tion with the Secretary of State and Democrat, Utah; Member, House j 
de on these domestic problems in his other aids, is to govern our ior- Committee on the Judiciary uf 
ces next few weeks. Some con- Republican. Massachusetts: eign relations. If an emergency : , 
and self-initiated action, P arises between now and January Ist, answers: 
some discussion) by Con- Member, House Committee on the President has the Constitutional belleve Coheress would 
do much, nevertheless, Ways and Means, power to call a joint special session. any purpose by. i 
polster public confidence in the 39 
ivdependence and energy of our na- answers: Danger From 
tional law makers. AM of the opinion that Congress peg believe that any of prese- 
1; seems to me that nothing could should remain in session, regard- vf piss and intemperate | ing importance has reached the THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD, si 
ye lost and something might be less of the action on the neutrality pect he might well give offense. In | stage requiring action by Congress. every once in a while, gets its clapboards bashed in by “4 ) 
times like these, when the Nation is | If this information is correct, I be- automobiles that stray from the beaten path for this 
these objectives were in mind and dent Roosevelt asked the leaders to on oles, well to have some one | lieve Congress should adjourn after 
gg inthe driver's seat who is in full | it has completed its consideration of bank of a canal, far from any autos, to suffer from 
control and who “knows where he is | the neutrality legislation. traffic trouble? Yet, down in La Rose, La., a man % 
Senator King heading.” With Congress in session, The Constitution makes ample dwells on the bank of Bayou Lafourche, by the mouth 
e eS eee, See ee there will be to many clamoring | provision for the calling of extraor- f the Int tal Canal a twi f towed #4. 
Democrat, Utah; Member, Sen- apply even more forcibly to the en- | get into the driver's seat. There | dinary sessions of Congress, and I , an 
3te Committee on Finance, tire Congress. Those whom | are too many who, for purposes of | don’t believe there is any need for e the ‘ik light 
Roosevelt might select as leaders self-aggrandizement, seek to hinder | amending the Constitution in this iS S ike (nat. ig 
answers: REPRESENTATIVE TREADWAY | Would have no official power and | | 12 ner President Roosevelt and | respect. It is inconceivable that any manufacturers, please note! “ 
N MY opinion, Congress should ad- | — could ag, # 98 i , a Secretary of State Hull in their able | President of the United States would ay ) 
| journ as soon as the so-called management of our foreign rela- | fail or refuse to call a special ses- 
utrality bill has been passed. perity or solid business recovery; | case of necessity. tions. There are too many in the | sion if circumstances required. 
“° view of the fact that Congress | ‘he railroads are in need of long-| As to whether Congress should be | touse and the Senate who rarely on If Congress were in adjournment, 
will convene in regular session on | etm legislation; serious problems given the power to call itself back | 5454 grounds, but mostly on “coffee | how could it call itself back into r 
ne rst Monday in January, I do | Of national defense demand imme- | into special session, I have given | 5rounds,” seek to embarrass Messrs. | special session? Any attempt to give a 
oe its any necessity for legislation | “ate attention. this matter no thought. This would | Roosevelt and Hull. Their motive is | it such power, it would seem, would big 
he po * authorise Congress “‘to Surely there is plenty of real work require a Constitutional amendment, too often political rather than pa- | result in vesting such power in the ¥ 
al itself back into special session.” | TOT Congress. These pressing prob- | which would be impossible in time’! triotic, Officers of Congress. ab 
= ik doubt that the President lems should not be allowed to drift | to meet any emergency which might 1 
dooghe wr aa Congress before the until the January session. arise out of the present world situa- 7 
would if any ques- The President has signified,: by | ation. 1 
ce arose | Word and action, that the country 
which would call for legislative ac- pM 
0 Gar ational Gefense must be Pult’ Rep. Emanuel Celler KING SOLOMON WOULD HAVE BEEN STUMPED | 
ih surely it would be wise to take the Democrat, New York, Member ii he'd been presiding judge of the Odum, Ga., traffic 
Republican, Massachusetts ; There is only one place for Con- answers: man was doing the driving. The officer who wrote out 
Minority Leader of the House, gress in a period of emergency and : the ticket originally couldn't swear to who was who or 
(4 statement issued by Mr. Mar- | that is in session in Washington, AM of the reasoned opinion " — : what was what. Like the Odum judge, King Solomon 
tin, Nov. 1.) where the chosen representatives of ag acid cee lea 4 ‘es prices don’t make whiskies would no doubt have dismissed the case and called for 
, the people may act daily in the na (1) Congress should not stay in | No finer whiskey than Old Schenley can be made. It’s... a glass of water and a couple of aspirins. The whole 
answers: | full f k. affair becomes understandable when we tell you that 
N my judgment the ‘people of the The American Legion in its recent | repealed. UNIQUE IN CHARACTER: 100 prool, yet remar : 
, ; : bly mild and delicate in taste. the two motorists were brothers ... and identical 
United States want Congress to'| national convention expressed, in (2) Congress should not be given aDly sain’ 
remain in session, to devote itself to | my judgment, the sentiments of the | the power to call itself back into UNEQUALED IN VALUE. Your money cannot pay a : : 
the difficult tasks of keeping this | American people when it urged Con-_| special session if its.membership so finer bonded whiskey. Ask for it at your favorite bar | 
country out of war and improving | gress to remain in session through- | desires, regardless of the wishes of and package store. +++ THOUGH THE AUTO seems to have replaced the horse most 
our domestic situation out the war crisis. the Executive. | | BOTTLED [N BOND everywhere, Seaford, Del., employed a faithful equine named 
There are still nearly 9,000,000 un- , I am resolved to oppose any mo- We were called into special session | ar ae i ™ \f ra Pratt to haul the city’s trash wagon over the same route for 
employed people in this country who | tion to end the special session. to pass on the matter of special | | A) S | HG | ENLEY twenty years. Several months ago, Pratt was retired to 
must be given consideration; our | The more acute the emergency, | emergency, to-wit, the arms embargo. | y were Whi green er to end his days in well-deserved leisure and 
farmers in many sections are in real _the greater the need for the delib- | The nation’s Representatives in Con- | Straigh Bourbon ishey clover. ut nostalgia swept over his gaunt frame and he 


tinsel war boom, without real pros- 


gress. 


known and felt by the time you read 


For More Mildness_Coolness and Flavor | 


CAMELS 


+++ FIFTEEN MEN COMPLETED a 


ford saw him once more, plodding sans trash wagon over 
his old route. By night he was found exhausted in his old 
stable and veterinarians were called in. But old Pratt 
had already gone to the Heaven for Horses. 


two-year technical course 
recently at a Bayonne, N. J., Refinery of a Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) affiliate. Simultaneously, other groups in refineries oper- 
ated by the company were looking forward to “graduation.” Since 
these classes are entirely voluntary, it is significant that attend- 
ance at the Bayonne school averaged 87.5% over the school year. 
Literally scores of courses are offered, and all instruction is given 
free. To ambitious employees, these schools offer a short cut 
to that knowledge of their business with which they can more 
quickly climb to better jobs. 


WHAT WOULD YOU EXPECT 


the result to be if an automobile and a bicycle came to 


trians back on those very sidewalks. But that still 
leaves 46 states shy of siren theme songs. And how 
about “There’ll Be a Hot Time. .. etc.,” for fire trucks? 
We'll bet you yourself could forward some apt sugges- 
tions. Jot a few down and pass them along to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City , 


| grips? Of course ... but down in Statesville, N. C., a two- “HJ 
| wheeler met a four-wheeler the hard way and, when the Be 
smoke and debris had settled, it was discovered that the dam- ‘at 
age amounted to $65. And the damage was all to the auto, ry 
+++ SUPPLEMENTING THE MOTORIST’S CONSCIENCE, a new aH 
accelerator pedal has entered the automotive field equipped i 
. with heavy springs that resist pressure at the higher speeds. In i! 
other words, if the Law doesn’t catch up with the inveterate speed i} 
Copyright, 1989, R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. O. demon ... leg-fatigue will. bay 
9 h ° t A prominent scientific labo- +++IT WOULD BE A GREAT SYSTEM if all autos were capable ‘ 
Here S UuUxXUry an f V1 ratory recently made impar- of colliding only with themselves. Then only one driver 3 
could be at fault, as recently happened in Berkeley, Calif. 
! tial tests 1% 16 of the largest A big three-unit truck swerved to avoid an adventurous dog. i 
together t selling cigarette brands. The trailers skidded around and bumped into the truck itself, : 
They found that CAMELS Which is quite a dilemma ...a truck driver involved in an te 
BURNED SLOWER THAN ANY accident, with nobody to cuss at but himself. of 
BACCO’S temperamental! Its cigarette. Camel’s slow-Lurning, cost- OTHER BRAND TESTED—25% 
. ‘ 
f flavor and aroma lier tobaccos give you the /uxury of SLOWER THAN THE AVER- rn 
° nga’ ild ler, more fragrant and AGE TIME OF THE 15 OTHER +++ GHOST SHIPS ARE OLD STUFF but here’s a brand new twist a 
are delicate...fragile. MuuCer, .COO = And ‘ | OF THE LARGEST-SELLING on that ancient legend. Recently a 1939 Packard car was seen 4 
, 4 acco fla- flavorous smoking. And that luxu ; nonchalantly rolling up Broadway in New York City, of all * 
And nothing destroys tob lv d ’ . ry BRANDS! By burning 25% places .. , with 1937 license plates! Evidently no policeman saw . 
vor...nothing turns natural fragrance not only doesn t Cost you crhinhhoe: slower, on the average, it or the story would most certainly have blossomed into news- ; 
into tasteless discomfort like...ieat! costs you less! Simple arithmetic Camels give smokers the print by this time. What's your guess? A 20th Century Rip ; 
f Van Winkle... or an overdue election bet being paid off? 
Fast-burning cigarettes can’t yield | shows you how slow burning also equivalent o ‘ 
either comfort or delicate taste. They — gives you the equivalent of 5 extra 
thi | 1(S l at right.) +++ WORRY LEADS TO ARTHRITIS i iW 
taste...well, like anything hut a good — smokes per pack! (See pane ght. , declare three Boston physi- i 
EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK cians in the American Medical Association Journal. We're ie 
inclined to agree with that. As a matter of fact, every time Pa 
gasoline taxes hike up another notch, millions of American : 
SLOW BURNING motorists feel a sharp twinge between and slightly above the py 
FAST BURNING —protects natural shoulder blades. To put it another way, SENATOR, soar- ‘ ) 
—creates hot flat qualities that pro- ing gasoline taxes are a general pain in the neck to the $e 
taste in smoke... duce mildness, U. S. driver. ya 
ruins delicate fla- thrilling taste, fro- And 
vor, aroma... cooler wid 
smo eee 
| +++HORNS THAT MERELY “BEEP-BEEP” ARE PASSE, ne 
and roar manufacturers are raiding Tin Pan Alley for Ay 
inspirations. This being World’s Fair year, California ae 
has gone in for the opening bars of “California, Here I ie . 
Come” and New York, not to be outdone, has contrib- gE 
uted a bit of “Sidewalks of New York” to chase pedes- aig 
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GOOD LUCK TO YOu, BILL 
... AND NOW! GO HOME 
FORA REAL REST... 
NEUTRALITY, 
“I TANK I GO HOME...” 
Cartoonist Bressler in The Patterson (N.J.) Evening News 


AY 


SUCCESSOR TO THE SIT-DOWN STRIK 


Cartoonist Carlisle in the Yakima (Wash.) Daily Republic 


+ THE PEACE LEAGUE'S LIST + 


by the House committee 4 
headed by Rep. Martin Dies, of a list of 
Federal employes on the mailing lists of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, an 
organization accused of a Communist taint, 
evokes criticism from about half the comment- 
ing newspapers. ee 
This criticism is based on assertion that peo- 
ple thus indirectly accused have not been proved 
guilty of un-American activities or sympathies. 
Editors supporting Rep. Dies assert that public 
employes who have any connection with such 
an organization called “radical,” have no com- 
plaint when such connection is made public. 
“However commendable may be the motives 
of some of its members,” states the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (Dem.), “the Dies 
committee often becomes a medium for noto- 
riety seeking at the expense of innocent per- 
sons. Thus it nullifies much of its usefulness.” 
“If these ‘fellow travelers’ in the ‘front’ or- 
ganizations of the Communist party,” says the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), “have now 


r got their eyes open, the Dies committee may 
congratulate itself on having made an impor- 
tant contribution to enlightenment that will 
compensate for the abuse it has had to take.” 
“The Dies committee,” thinks the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), “has done some 
good work, but in this we can feel that they 
have possibly injured innocent persons, If they 
had information which connected the 563 per- 
sons closer to the activities of the organization, 
they- should have revealed it and whom it con- 
cerned.” 
“At a time when there is a good deal of un- 
easiness about un-American activities,” con- 
cludes the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Dem), 
“and not a few people are convinced that a large 
number holding high public positions are out 
of sympathy with the existing economic order, 
it is a little unfortunate to find the names of 
more than 500 public employees showing up on 


@ization closely affiliated with the Communistic 
movement.” 


the membership and mailing lists of an organ- 


“CITY OF FLINT’: 
PRESS JUDGMENT 
OF INCIDENT. 


by the Germans of the American 

freighter “The City of Flint,” and her sub- 
sesquent detention in a Russian port, are viewed 
by about half of the commenting newspapers as 
a natural war incident. The others regarded 
the Russian action as unfriendly but believe 
the situation is adjustable by diplomacy. 

“It appears from the official statement issued 
by the State Department,” declares the New 
York Sun (Ind.), “that Secretary Hull and his 
associates feel that they have been getting what 
in non-diplomatic language would be called a 
run-around. Not only have they experienced 
difficulty in getting information from Russian 
and German sources; they have also found an 
apparent discrepancy in the reasons assigned 
for taking the American ship to Murmansk and 
detaining it in that port.” 


“The United States,” 
thinks the San Francisco 
To Divert Blame (Calif. Chronicle 
To the Soviets? not go 

ing to war, nor is Ger- 
many going to denounce its Russian treaty over 
the ‘City of Flint.’ If Germany and Russia, . 
or either of them, wanted trouble with the 
United States, a better pretext would be found. 

“It looks as though Hitler thought up the 
plan to create friction and divert American re- 
sentment to Russia, or to pin a technical fault 
on his spiritual partner in the Kremlin.” 
~“The Germans,” charges the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union (ind.), “wanted to use 
Murmansk as if it had been their own port. 
The United States asked that Russia release 
the ‘City of Flint’ in charge of its own Ameri- 
can crew. The Soviet government elects to 
make a compromise which does not satisfy 
either completely—though giving the Germans 
much the better break—and at the same time 
slide from under by evading a showdown on 


A German Plan 


the neutrality issue.” 


“The real disagreement, if any,” says the Bal- 
timore (Md.) Sun (Dem.) “will lie with Ger- 
many over the matter of the contraband nature 
of the cargo; but by putting difficulties in the 
way of Washington’s effort simply to under- 
stand what has happened Moscow has exposed 
itself to deserved rebuke.” 

“The ‘City of Flint,’” it is pointed out by 
the Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), “is 
no de luxe liner—just a freighter carrying a 
few thousand tons of mixed cargo. For this 
meager prize Soviet Russia and the German 
Reich think it worth while to treat our Govern- 
ment with studied insolence. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain can make his obeisance to Moscow, 
doubtless with good reason from his viewpoint, 
but if he wants to know how neutral Russia is 


in this war, he can get some idea from the ‘City 
of Flint.’” 


“As far as the United 


Not the Vessel, States is concerned,” 
But the Point concludes the Rock Ils- 
Of Law, Involved land (Ill.) Argus (Ind), 


“the value of the ship is 
less important than the principle involved— 
namely, whether Germany shall be allowed to 
establish the precedent of taking captured car- 
goes to neutral ports. That would add a new 
wrinkle to international law.” 
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REAL ACTIVITY ON OUR OWN WESTERN FRONT 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in t 


he St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


+ MR. MOLOTOFF 


reaction to the speech of Pre- 4 

mier Molotoff before the Supreme Council 
of the Soviets discloses slightly more than one- 
half of the commenting newspapers convinced 
that the Russian leader is hostile to the United 
States as well as to the European democracies. 
The minority feel that Molotoff disclosed no 
such definite policy but that he questioned the 
right of the United States to intervene in the 
Russian-Finnish relations. 


Declaring that the 

66 99 

J ust “Buncombe Soviet nation “suffers 

Is View Voiced from a_ conscience of 
of logic,” the Richmond 

By One Critic (Va.) News Leader 


(Dem), says: “What Russia plans to do, how far 
she will go in supporting Germany and in press- 
ing demands on Finland, how she proposes to 
effect an understanding with Japan—all these 
remained unexplained when Molotoff ended his 
speech. He merely was squaring himself with 
his comrades by the employment of a Slavic 
brand of that familiar American political prod- 
uct—buncombe.” 


“The world may be too easily diverted,” re- 


ON ‘MEDDLING’ + 


tude by a world that rightly dreads the possi- 
bility of an irrevocable Moscow-Berlin Axis.” 


The New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), repeat- 
On Roosevelt ing the White House 
“Double-edged.” charge Mol- 

otoff was “interfering in 
the neutrality discussion in the American Con- 
gress,’ links the statement with the Molotoff 
announcement that “President Roosevelt had 
been guilty of meddling with Russian-Finish 
negotiations.” 

The Herald-Tribune feels that the Molotoff 
intervention was “double edged,” and adds that 
“it seems likely that more persons were turned 
to support the Presidént than to oppose him 
as a result of Premier Molotoff’s remarks.” 

Referring to Molotoff’s comment on the plea 
for Finland, the Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star (Ind.) cites out the Molotoff exclamation, 
“as if things were any better in America: and 
adds: 

“He went on irrelevantly to argue that neither 
the Philippines nor Cuba have obtained their 
independence, while in 1917 the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment bestowed ‘independence and sovet- 


Soviet Attack 


marks the Boston (Mass.) Evening Transcript 
(Rep.), “from the gravity of the Russo-German 
alliance, simply because it has not yet matured 


into an active collaboration on the battlefield. | 


Thus the speech of Premiere Molotoff was read 


mainly with an eye to detecting any possibility | 
_of such military co-operation. The fact that no 


definite declaration of 
vouchsafed by Molotoff 


this co-operation was 
is accepted with grati- 


eignty’ upon the Finns. 

| “What such drivel has to do, with Stalin's 
| current attempt, unabashedly confessed by Mol- 
otoff, to convert Finland into a Soviet vassal, 
which Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania in turn 
have become, is not quite clear. The establish- 
ment of the Philippines commonwealth is a fact 
of which Moscow seems in blissful ignorance. 
Cuba has long been a sovereign state.” 


NOW? 


| 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 0 . | 


Cartoonist 


WHAT OF OUR OWN PEOPLE? 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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"The Yeas and Nays” 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not | 
intended for publication, and those to | 
which writers desire to have only 
their initials attached if published, 
should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must 
he signed and addresses given. 


Neutrality 


Sir:—Kindly tell me if there is a safe 
reutral zone today? The isolationists 
ccem to be defending something that 
‘oes not exist. They can’t deny that. 
~e are aiding the aggressor , nations. | 
What do they have to say about Japan 
and all the aggressive nations which we | 
are aiding by our passive policy? 

There isn't an American woman today | 
‘hat would exchange place with her | 
German sisters—or pagan Russia. How- | 
ever, Russia's women have greater free- | 
dom than Germany’s, and are allowed | 
an equal educational advantage with the 
opposite Sex. 

Hitler has deadened the insight of his 
female creatures. They must forget | 
‘hat Martin Luther was one of the first 
te fight for equal rights, and those 
rights included the enlightenment and 
education of mothers of men. Under 
Luther’s teaching they enjoyed a free- 
dom that will mever exist under the 
present rule, and not only Hitler has 
brought this about—but millions of 
villing followers, a menace to all of 
Germany for generations to come 

I know it is time for the- United States 
to take a decided stand on the side of 
France and England. They are our kind 
of kindred—they believe in Christianity, 
home life, and freedom of mind and soul, 
and not to be led in thought and deed 
bv a Napoleon as the case may be. 

Lifting the embargo may not keep us | 
out of war—but it at least is a be- 
ginning at trying to share with our 
{fellowmen some of their responsibilities. 
Shamrock, Texas. M. C.: FLEENER. 

x 


Farm Hands and Artisans 


Sir:—I read that automobile workers 
get 92'2 cents an hour while all other 
workers get 65 cents an hour. I live in 
a community twelve miles from a rail- 
road that can produce more kinds of | 
farm products to a high degree of per- 
fection than any other spot on earth I 
know. I manage a country bank and | 
the biggest country store I know. No. 
farm worker in my community can get | 
a year’s employment at ten cents an. 
hour. I know men who are earning 
¢]2 a month, while their neighbors get | 
$40 a month on WPA. In my county 
there are more than 700 men certified for | 


than my farmer customers. 


TITLE REG. 0.8. PAT. OFF 


+ WPA work and less than 200 are work- 


I read my farmer friends must give a 
week's labor to get the product of one 
industrial day's labor. Millions in the 
cities are idle and can buy even less 
Would it 
be wrong for my customers to be able 
to exchange the product of an hour's 
labor for that of an industrial hour's 
labor? If they could do this, would it 
be possible for present factories and in- 
dustrial workers to produce what they 
need and could pay for?-Is this the kind 
of business we should expect in a De- 
mocracy? 
Cottage Grove, Tenn. J.C. RAINEY. 

x * * 


Vexed With Congress 


Sir:—Lord, how I love that Con- 


gress; just like a housewife loves the | 


LABOR: CURBS ON EMPLOYERS: 
WHERE THE NLRB IS UNANIMOUS 


measles. With the Congresses we've had | 
for the last 25 years it’s a wonder the | 


USA is still intact. And if the present 
Congress doesn’t watch its step, that 
“intactness” might float away. 

I s'pose Congress is worrying over how 
much I love it—but it’s fortunate for 
them 75 per cent of their constituents 
don't feel the way I do, otherwise they'd 
be looking for jobs. 

San Francisco, Calif. G. H. C. 


x * 


Approves Hoover Plan 

Sir:—The Neutrality Act, as revised, 
is pure support of mass murder. If we 
must sell arms to Britain and France we 
Should at least confine our sales to arms 
of defense, as former President Hoover 
suggested. 

I am English born, and would naturally 
favor helping: British, but I feel that if 
we give little encouragement to the mak- 
ing of another World War, there will be 
some chance of saving millions of lives 
on both sides. SEBERT PRICE. 
Jefferson City, 

2 


Opposes New Deal 

Sir:—We think you favor the Presi- 
dent too much and although we are born 
Democrats, and up until 1936 had al- 
ways voted that way, we surely cannot 
vote for a New Deal President, especially 
Roosevelt. 

We have known for years about the 
foothold communism was getting in our 
country and yet so few papers print the 
truth about conditions. We are very 
grateful there are some Senators and 
many Congressmen in Washington who 
are not “yes men.” 


Ashley, Ind. MRS. J. J. GONSER. 


_ THE DIES INQUIRY: 
WHAT IT HAS DONE * 


OR two weeks the parade of al- 
leged ex-communists, bundists, 
ism followers and ’ism investigators 
will not play to tempestuous, gallery- 
packed Congressional hearings. 
Martin Dies, cigar-smoking 
Representative from Texas, and 
chairman of the House committee 
investigating un-American activi- 


To 


inquiry 
| American activities .. . 
_ what country thinks of Cap- 
ital’s big show. 


into un- 


ties, this fortnight lull will give time 
to set the stage for a final three 
weeks’ session in 1939. 

To observers who have closely fol- 
owed the sometimes showy, erratic 
brocedure of the un-Americanism 
de‘ectives, there has come the reali- 
7allon that the committee, many 
‘mes accused of red-baiting, labor- 
Daiting and New Deal-baiting, has 
now become a potent force in public 
©p:nion, from cracker-barrel stoves 
to university forums. 


Claims, Pro and Con, 
Of Work Accomplished 


The underlying significance of this 


legislative crusade stems from a 
fomdination of two viewpoints: 

As accomplishments, committee 
members point to exposure of a 
Passport ring’; to revelation of a 
‘ong record of communist activities, 
‘Ncluding alleged efforts to pervert 
‘aD0r organizations to political ends: 
and to activities of the Bund. This 
although they lacked the special 


advantage most congressional inves- 


“ating committees possess of hav- 
Ng executive agencies assign em- 
Ployes to assist its staff. 
_ Committee members claim, also, 
‘Here is erying need for continua- 
“on of its work because of “leads” 
that Subversive influences have a 
‘Oothold in the armed services of the 
Country and in Government fac- 
‘Ories, which will require time and 
money to follow to a conclusion. 
Opponents of the committee's con- 
‘inuanece object to its procedure, as- 
‘erting that “irresponsible” witnesses 
are permitted too great latitude in 
testimony and that there is too 


- 


much showmanship and too little of 
the judicial about some of its pro- 
ceedings; also, that regularly estab- 
lished agencies of the Government 
can do the real work better and 
cheaper. 


But polls show the committee is 
popular in the country and thus 
lend basis to the confidence of com- 
mittee members their work will be 
continued by the House. 


When Representative Dies, early 
in the 75th Congress, asked creation 
of the special committee to investi- 
gate subversive influences, there was 
considerable hesitation. In the first 
place, the House had had a special 
committee engaged in a Similar in- 
quiry only a couple of years previ- 
ously. And in the second place, 
Representative Dies had not always 
seen eye to eye with the Democratic 
leadership on matters of legislation. 


Mr. Dies persisted, however, and 
in June, 1938, the House adopted a 
resolution authorizing the commilt- 
tee. Mr. Dies was appointed. chair- 
man and $25,000 was voted for ex- 
penses. Last January, an additional 
$100,000 was voted and the life of the 
committee was extended. .The hear- 
ings, begun in August, 1938, have 
continued at intervals since. 

Some witnesses testified last year 
to the embarrassment of certain sec- 
tions of the Democratic Party, it 
being a vear of congressional and 
many State elections, and the cry of 
political “smearing” was raised. 
However, the committee did uncover 
evidences of subversive influences, 
directed by foreign agencies at work 
in the United States. | 


Proposal to Continue 


Committee Until 1941 | 


Under existing authorization, the 
life of the Committee will expire 
next Jan. 3. 
Dies introduced a resolution to con- 
tinue the committee until 1941. 
did not seek action on this at the 
special session, but plans to ask con- 
sideration in January. 


Last week, Chairman | 


He | 


Of funds, the committee has a lit- | 
tle less than $25,000 remaining. It | 


is calculated that it will permit the 
staff to complete compilation and 
analysis of the record, as the basis 
for a report to the House Jan. 3, and 
to care for usual situations which 


may arise to demand the use of in- 


vestigators in the field. 

Indications are the House will vote 
in January to extend the life of the 
committee, and that additional 
money will be appropriated for its 
use. 


ROM the unanimous ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
against the Western Union Tele- 
oraph Company, business men: may 
learn one significant fact, many im- 
portant details. 
The Fact: The dispute within the 
Board does not involve any disagree- 


Thumbs down on oldest 
employe organization .. . 
a unanimous Labor Board 
and what it expects of em- 
ployers. 


ment over the restrictions which the 
Wagner Act puts on employers. 

The Details: In the Western 
Union case the company is directed 
to pay back $500,000 deducted from 
wages of employes and turned over 
to a 20-year-old employe association. 
The company is directed also to stop 
all dealing with the association. 

The Association of Western Union 
Employes was formed under com- 
pany sponsorship in 1918, during the 
life of the War Labor Board. 

In the years following, the com- 


+ 


—Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
And Now We Are Three 


pany is said to have assisted the As- 
sociation: 

By giving free passes for railroad 
transportation to Association of- 
ficers; 

By allowing in its offices bulletin 
boards for the free use of the As- 
sociation; 

By encouraging membership in 
the Association, and discouraging 
membership in other employe or- 
ganizations; 

And, the Board contends, by at- 


tributing wage increases and im- 
provements in working conditions to 
efforts of the Association. 

These acts of assistance brought 
no Government rebuke until 1935 
when Congress passed the National 
Labor Relations Act. The Act pro- 


hibits an employer from aiding one | 
employe organization while opposing | 


another. 


Court Decision Sought 
on Validity of Order 


“To meet the requirements of the 
Wagner Act, the Board contends, the 
company should have withdrawn, 
and now must withdraw, all recog- 
nition from the Association, and an- 
nounce to its employes that they are 
free to join any labor organization 
they choose. The dues collected for 
the Association since the effective 
date of the Act must be repaid. Less 
drastic action already taken by the 
company in an effort to conform to 
the law does not satisfy the Board. 


Whether the Board has authority 
to require such action has been chal- 
lenged by the company. The Su- 
preme Court has been asked to de- 
cide the issue in another case in- 
volving the Newport News Drydock 
Company. 

The Board’s order does not pre- 
vent the employes, if they choose, 
from retaining their membership in 
the Association and refusing to join 


an outside union. Both the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union (AFL) 
and the American Communicaiions 
Association (CIO) are competing for 
members -among Western Union 
employes. The AFL union recently 
obtained a contract covering em- 
ployes in the Washington, D. C., of- 


fice of the company. The CIO union 
is now conducting a strike against 
the company’s San Francisco office. 

That new Board Member William 
M. Leiserson, signed this decision is 
testimony to the unanimity with 
which the Board views the respon- 
sibility of employers. 


MAYBE THERE’S A HEAVEN FOR COWS 


Borden Company. 


| 


F there isn't, there should be. For if any 
Bossies come close to perfection, it’s the 
ones that supply Borden’s Milk. For one thing, 
they must live up to our Golden Rule—"If it’s 
Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” And to see that 
every single cow stays on the straight and nar- 
row path, Borden experts are continually on 
watch. They check Bossie’s health. They check 
Bossie’s habits—the food she eats, the place 
she lives in. And they double-check the milk 
she produces. For there's one fundamental 
standard for milk that bears the nmme Borden's 
—'‘‘If it’s Borden's, it’s got to be good!” The 


“Thermopylae Had Its 
Messengers of Death, 
But the Alamo Had None!” 


(Congressional Record) 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Radio Cor 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, 


INC, 


- 


the Alamo 


The tiny band of brave Americans besieged in 
the Alamo in March, 1830, by Santa Anna and 
his 4,000 troops fought a hopeless battle. Shut 


poration America 


RCA LABORATORIES 
RCA INSTITUTES, INC, 


RADIO 
could have 
rallied help 


for 


off from the rest of the world, they perished 
because they had no means of communicating 
their plight to their fellow countrymen. 

Today, Radio would carry the news instantly, 
in the same way that it brought the world news 
of Kurope’s new cataclysm. 

R.C.A, Communications, Inc., provides radio 
communication to and from 43 countries and 
among leading cities of the United States. This 
great communications system has already played 
a stellar part in keeping the world enlightened 
about the present critical events in Europe. 

The National Broadcasting Company, another 
service of the Radio Corporation of America, 
has thrown the resources of its two nation-wide 
networks into the cause of making and keeping 
America the best informed nation in the world.” 

Discoveries made in RCA Laboratories are 
incorporated in equipment manufactured by the 
RCA Manufacturing Company, so that America 
can have at its command the most advanced 
means of radio transmission and reception. 

In the twenty years since RCA was founded, 
the number of broadeast receivers in the United 
States has grown from zero to 44 million. RCA 
is proud to have taken a leading part in this 


amazing dey elopment. 
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CONCRETE link—16,000 miles + 
long—between Alaska and 


gentina, coupling the two Americas 
into a significant trade and defense 
sphere is now a matter-of-fact topic 
in State Department, War Depart- 
ment and Commerce Department 
circles. 

The Inter-American Highway 
from Laredo, Texas, to Panama City, 
began several years ago, is expected 
to be almost fully completed in 1941, 

U.S. officials are already actively at 
work projecting this highway right 
on down south to Buenos Aires. 

Already thousands on thousands 


The “ribbon of concrete” 
to link the Americas... 
What it means to the Re- 
publics of the North and 
South ... A boon to trade; 
‘its importance in war. 


of the nation’s motorists. skimming 
along soundly constructed roads are 
realizing that right now there is a 
continuous all-weather highway in 
existence from Ottawa, Canada, to 
Mexico City, more than 3,000 miles 
of good roads. With millions of man 
hours in engineering thought and 
physical brawn spent, with millions 
of dollars already expended for ma- 
terials and labor, there is in opera- 
tion at present more than half of 
the projected 11,850-mile route. be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and Buenos 
Aires. 


Genesis of the Plan 
To Link the Americas 


But more important in these times 
is the defense and trade blueprint 
being mapped by officials. 

To high Federal officials engaged 
in charting this link between North 
and South America roads mean 
trade, commerce. They also mean 
vast areas of mobile defense. 

Right-hand man to these officials 
is the modern highway engineer. 
The map shown on this page is 
striking proof that the road engi- 
neer is no unimaginative individual 
immersed solely in algebraic sym- 


bols of steel and stone. 

When the idea of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, for example, first en- 
tered the blueprint phase, the engi- 
neers of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads considering the problem of a 
road from Laredo, Texas, to Panama 
City told Congress that the .route 
“starting at Rio Grande must trav- 
erse a group of republics which rep- 
resent some of the earliest Spanish 
colonial settlements on the Ameri- 
can continent. The route will swing 
in a broad flat curve from the 
heights of the Mexican plateau to 
sea level on the adventurous coasts 
of the Spanish Main.” This dream 
envisioned crossing the trails of the 
conquistadors, buccaneers, filibus- 
terers, missionaries and settlers “as- 
sociated with all the romance and 
glamour of empire building on a 
magnificent plan, of sordid gold 
hunting, of human slavery, govern- 
mental inefficiency, and finally re- 
volt, independence, and a slow and 
difficult struggle against the fortui- 
tous events of an unkind history.” 

Estimates made by Uncle Sam’s 
engineers back in 1934 revealed that 
the total approximate cost of con- 
structing the route from Panama to 
the boundary of the United States 
at Laredo, excluding work already 


in progress, would range from $55,- | 


000,000 to $159,000.000, depending on 
the quality of the roads to be built. 


U. S. Aid Extended 
To Southern Republics 


How has this Government aided 
in the vast project? 

For several years the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment has been actively assisting 
the Central American Republics in 
constructing and planning a high- 


way from south of the Mexican bor- | 


der to Panama City, the southern 
terminus of the Inter-American 
Highway. The work has mainly 


fallen on the shoulders of the De- | 
partment of State, the United States | 


Bureau of Public Roads 
Army Air Corps. 

Five years ago after intensive re- 
connaissance surveys by U. S. engi- 
neers, aided by Army chartmakers 


and the 


working from the skies, a route was | 


projected 
City. 


from Texas to Panama 
In that year Congress author- 


ized one million dollars to be used | 


in necessary surveys and construc- 
tion. A cooperative agreement was 
entered into by the United States 
with the Republics of Panama, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras. and 
Guatemala in the erection of bridges. 
This Government agreed to furnish’ 
all needed engineering supervision 
and products of American heavy in- 
dustry such as steel, cement and 
eauipment necessary in the work, 
and to transport such articles to the 
censtruction sites. The other coun- 
tries agreed to furnish local mate- 
rials needed tor the bridges: to fur- 
nish all labor needed for construc- 


This will make it possible to com- 
plete one-half of the highway across 
the Republic. Except for 60 miles of 
difficult terrain, U. S. engineers see 
the rest of the highway through 
Nicaragua able to progress with 
ease. Down in Costa Rica only 150 


the highway. Of the 100-mile road 
strip being constructed and im- 
proved now, the Republic is receiv- 
ing direct U. S. aid on 25 miles. And 
in Panama 310 miles of highway 
north of the Canal Zone is already 
finished, with just 65 miles of high- 


+Nicaragua for road construction. + miles will remain to be completed on 4 way to be constructed before it 


reaches Costa Rica. Of the remain. 
ing 1,000 miles of the Inter-Amerj- 
can Highway, 550 miles of road are 
now provided for or existing. So 
that by 1941, officials say that al! 
but 400 to 450 miles of the highway 


will remain to be completed. 


Assistant Commissioner, 
Work Projects Administration 


HOUSANDS of truck and automo- 
bile drivers daily demonstrate 
that the Work Projects Administra- 
tion is helping to promote safety on 
the highway. WPA safe driving 
schools are turning out not less than 
20,000 graduates a year. Until he 
can prove that he understands the 
principles of safe driving, and can 
put them into practice on street and 
highway, no student can be gradu- 
ated from a WPA safe driving school. 
Where State tests are required, every 
WPA student must pass the State 
test before he is given a certificate 
for safe driving. 


In Pennsylvania, between August, 
1938 and October, 1939, ten thousand 
students passed the State test and 
were graduated from the WPA 
schools of that State. These schools 
are conducted on a state-wide basis, 
in cooperation with thé Pénnsyl- 
vania Motor Police, and aré a voca- 
tional feature of the WPA Adult 
Education program. 


What Class Leaders 
Are Required to Know 


Rather exacting qualifications are 
required of class leaders. In Penn- 
Sylvania a prospective leader for a 
safe driving class should be between 
30 and 45 years old. He must have 
good personal habits and a genuine 
liking for the work of highway 
safety. Back of him must be not 


FLORENCE KERR 
WPA starts, steers and stops 


struction leader. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with classroom procedure, 
and the principles imbibed by stu- 
dents, the leader at once begins to 
show how these principles can be 
put into practice. In the first period 
he checks tires, radiator, battery, 
oil, and lights. This checking be- 


+ all these operations. 


fore starting out a trip, the leader 
explains, should become a habit. In 
the same period the three students 
are shown how to jack up a Car, 
and remove, or replace a tire or a 
wheel. Every step of the demonstra- 
tion and accompanying explanation | 
is made from a highway safety | 
standpoint. 

Before a student takes the wheel | 


less than 100,000 miles of safe and 
successful driving, much of it pref-| 
erably paid driving. He must have. 
finished high school, or have the| 
equivalent of at least high school, 
education; he should have had some | 
adult teaching experience, and he 
must be able to express himself ar-— 
ticulately and with intelligent clar- 
ity. 

Students who intend to take road 
instruction go through comprehen- 
sive visual and hearing tests. They 
are also cautioned as to the danger 
of driving when fatigued, or sleepy, 
or if suffering from any physical 
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tion; to build all substructures of 
bridges and approaches where nec- 
essary; and to construct the neces- 
sary sections of road to make all 
bridges serviceable on or immedi- 
ately following construction. 

By July of this year the bridge 
construction program was 
completion, but engineering advice 
and aid was able to be continued 
through another authorization — 
$50,000—made by Congress in June, 
1938. 

Uncle Sam, aware of the immense 
importance of the project, is taking 
no chances. When Federal dollars 
are spent it must be for road plans 
ae are in accordance with the 
Same standards used on Federal-aid 
work on U. S. highways. 

More recent developments, how- 
ever, point to the growing awareness 
of this Government in the vast trade 
and defense relationship between 
the United States and the Centra] 
and South American Republics. 


The Export-Import Bank on May 


25, 1939, made a formal request to | 
Secretary of 


Agriculture Wallace 


_ that he arrange for the assignment 


of engineers from the Bureau of 


late a program for the extension of 
credits for Latin-American highway 


construction. The program now be- 
ing drafted in the opinion of high 
Officials may result in as much as 
$15,000,000 in United States credits 
being advanced to South American 
| nations in addition to helping Cen- 
tral American Republics complete 
the Inter-American Highway. 


nearing. 


Public Roads to aid the bank formu-’* 


+ 


Earlier, at the Third Pan-Ameri- + 


can Highway Congress held at San- 
tiago, Chile, in January, 1939, steps 
were taken to obtain concerted ac- 
tion by the various South American 
nations to designate a Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway System which would 
link up the Inter-American Highway 
from Laredo to Panama City with 
another network of highways cut- 
ting through South America down to 
Argentina, with connections stem- 
ming out from Panama to Chile on 
the Pacific Coast and Brazil on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Construction of good highways 
through South America and Central 
America is recognized as a vital: re- 
quirement by War Department offi- 
cers. Of 27 or so strategic war ma- 
terials, such as oils, rubber, hemp, 
etc., now almost entirely secured 
from the Far East, practically all 
can be gotten from south of the Rio 
Grande. But they can only be 
reached through motor traffic. 


Value of the Highway 


In Commerce and War 


Examples of what roads in Cen- 
tral and South America mean to the 
commerce and defense of the United 
States are many. For example, a 


hemp, grown at this nation’s “back 
door,” is, according to scientists. far | 
superior in every way to the hemp 
which the United States now must 
import from the Philippines. Road- 
building will mean that scores of | 
such plantations can be started fur- 

ther inland, with the )}roduct 


of the distance from 


shipped to the coast by motor 
trucks. Another example is the pos- 
sibility of a huge rubber industry 
which can be stimulated in South 
America once roads pcnetrate the 
jungle. Guatemala, officials report, 
can be made a huge base for cam- 
phor. Right now, camphor trees are 
growing wild in the Republic’s inte- 
rior. 


By aiding, financially and through 
engineering advice, in the develop- 
ment of highways to the south, the 
United States is also giving a boost 
to the nation’s automotive industry. 
The importance of exports of the 
assembly line south of the Rio 
Grande is evidenced in the value of 
automotive products consigned to 
Mexico, Central America and South 
America for 1938. In that. year 
American manufacturers shipped to 
Mexico, passenger cars, motor trucks, 
automotive parts, replacements and 
garage equipment amounting to $6,- 
692,000. To Latin-American Re- 
publics the auto makers shipped 
products worth $2,119,000, and to 
South America U. S. automotive ex- 
ports amounted to $55.858,000. 

In Mexico, Guatemala and El Sal- 
vador, U. S. officials report excellent 
road construction work on the Inter- 
American Highway System. They 
forecast that by 1941 it will be pos- 
sible to travel overland in all sea- 
sons from Texas to as far south as 
Honduras, or more than two-thirds 


States to Panama. 
Recently the Export-Import Bank 
made a $2,000,000 credit allotment to 


the United) 
| After they have completed their | Address... 


disorder that might cause them to 
lose control of their car. All through 
the course emphasis is laid on the 
peril of driving while even slightly 
under the influence of an intoxicant. 


Teaching in Class 
And on the Highway 


In most WPA safe driving schools 
the student course is in two divi- 
sions—classroom instruction in the 
theory and principles of safe driv-| 
ing, and driving range instruction | 
and training. | 

Before he leaves the classroom for 
demonstration and experience on the. 
driving range every learner is ex- 
pected to assimilate the substance of | 
twelve simple rules. The first is the 
Rule of Courtesy—consideration of 
the rights and privileges of others | 
on the road. The second and third 
rules stréss the necessity of keeping 
the mind on the job all the time, 
and keeping the car under control 
so as to be able to anticipate emer- 
gencies. Students are urged to learn 
the “feel” of a car under control. 

Rules 4 to 8, inclusive, cover ob- | 
servance of all traffic regulations, 
and connote ability to recognize all 
road signs, and a knowledge of the 
meaning of all traffic signals. Rules 
9 to 11, inclusive, call for the exercise 
of the driver’s natural caution, such 
as adapting his driving to road con- 
ditions, the practice of common sense 
in using his right-of-way, and look- | 
ing out for pedestrians. The twelfth | 
and last rule commands the student 
driver to KNOW THE LAW. | 

The WPA student is further ex- 
pected to have a thorough compre-. 
hension of the six basic principles of | 
sound driving. As set forth by the 
American Automobile Association 
they are: | 

(1) Develop skill in your control of. 


the car. | 
(2) Learn what you.can expect .of | 
your car, | 
(3) Avoid taking foolish chances. 
(4) Have regard for the rights of | 
others. 
(5) Signal your intentions to all 
who may be affected py your acts. 
(6) Watch for.the mistakes of 
others and do what you can to com- | 
pensate for them. 


classroom work students go, in| 


groups of three only, to a road in- ©!) 


for actual driving he has familiar- | 
ized himself, through practice, with | 


_ nals; curb parking; 


MAKING THE ROADS SAFE: 
A “PROJECT” OF THE WPA 


By FLORENCE KERR * 


He has learned 
about seat adjustment, the operation 
of starting and control devices. and 
how to start, steer, and stop the car 
in backing, as well as in going for- 
ward. 

Twenty-two hours of road instruc. 
tion, demonstration, and training 
are given to a student, in addition 
to his classroom work, before he is 
ready for his two-hour road test and 
State examination. 


Safe-driving Schools 
In North Carolina 


North Carolina, one of the first 
States to make safe oGriving schools 
a part of its WPA Adult Education 
project, turns out about 3,000 safe 
drivers a year. In the twelve and a 
half months ending in September, 
3,600 had completed the three weeks’ 
course, and passed their final tests. 
Of the graduates, 679 were Negro 
drivers. 

WPA i8 further forwarding the 
cause of safety driving with its traf- 
fic surveys and studies. These proje- 
ects, sponsored by departments of 
public safety, city councils, and other 
tax-supported bodies, are in opera- 
tion in many cities throughout the 
country. 
truck, motor car, bus and pedestrian 
volume; intersections; mid-block 
and lane speeds; drivers’ and pedes- 
trians’ obedience to stop and go sig- 
hand signaling, 


and turning practices. Project 


_ workers on these studies and surveys 


make maps of danger zones, dia- 


_ grams of collision corners, and spot 


maps Of individual accidents. Under 
some projects driver accident fre- 
quencies are summarized. 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY: THE CORRIDOR OF TRADE AND PEACE 


Such projects check on 


Ask For 


If one of your employees needs extra 
cash to meet an emergency, he’s likely to 
turn to you—-either for a loan or for ad- 
vice. Your company probably feels that 
it should not attempt to act as banker to 
your workers—that making loans should 
be left to a lending organization. What, 
then, should your employee do when 
faced with an urgent money problem? 

Few wage workers can borrow from 
banks. Most banks require collateral 
which wage-earners seldom own or co- 
signers they can’t readily get. Thev can, 
of course, try to borrow from friends. 
But their friends usually need all they 
can earn for their own expenses. 


Loans for wage-earners 


It is the job of Household Finance to 
make loans to workers without bank 
credit. At Household responsible fam- 
ilies can borrow up to $300 on their 
character and earning ability. No bank- 
able security is needed. No wage assign- 
ment is taken. Borrowers obtain their 
loans in a simple, private transaction. 


LOANS? 


Household’s monthly payment plan 
permits borrowers to repay their loans 
out of current earnings. Each borrower 
chooses the payment schedule which 
best fits his monthly budget. Charges 
are made only for the actual time he has 
the money. The table below shows typical 
loans and monthly payments. 


Families learn to avoid debt 


Household Finance believes families 
should avoid unnecessary debt. So to 
borrowers-—and to others who request 
the service-——the company gives guid- 
ance in money management. From 
Household’s practical booklets on money 
management and better buymanship 
families learn to save on daily purchases 
and get more out of limited incomes. 
Hundreds of schools and colleges now 
use these publications as texts. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
Household Finance service and how it 
can help your employees? The coupon 
will bring you further information with- 
out obligation. 


AMOUNT AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
LOAN | ”onths | months | months | months | months | months | months | months months — J 
- loan an loan loan loan loan loan loan loan an 
$20 |$ 1038 | $5.32 | $363']$ 2.79 $ 1.95 | $20 t0 $50 loaned for 12 months or less 
50 25.94 13.29 9.08 6.97 5.71 4.87 : Ree 
80 41.51 21.27 14.52 11.16 7.80 $ 6.84 $ 6.13 $ 5.57 $ 515 
100 51.88 | 26.58 | 1815 | 13.95 | 11.43 9.75 8.55 7.66 6.97 6.41 
150 77.82 | 39.87 | 27.23 | 20.92 | 17.14 | 1462 | 12.83 | 11.49 | 10.45 96 
200 103.77 53.16 36.31 27.89 19.50 17.11 15.32 13.98 12.484 
250 129.71 66.45 45.39 34.87 2RL56 24.37 21.38 19.15 17.42 16 os 
300 155.65 79.75 54.46 41.84 34.28 29.25 25.66 22.98 1). OO) 19.24 
Above payments figured at 214% per month and based on prompt payment are in effect in | 
New York and nine other states. Due to local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. | 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPOR ATI ON and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
oo one of America’s leading tomily finance orgenizations, with 261 brenches in 167 cities 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-11 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation. 
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; | recommended measures that would | torial side-swipe at American policy } 
| Stavs Grounded | SLAP AT U NCLE SAM entrench the United States in the in Cuba and the Philippines, diplo- tf 
A Far East. mats in Washington comment: “The at 4 

WG, Way Smiling at Comrade Molotoff’s ora- | gentleman is misinformed.” 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


STRATEGY OF THE WAR: 


AND HOW IT FELLSHORT —— : 


+ right. He did‘ not remind his Rus- 


sian audience that the Philippine . 
H Y H O S T [ T F S A G | REMIER-FOREIGN COMMISSAR islands in | 
| lotoff may know how to| Sradually raising American (ariis | 
+ result in military reinforcements for naval out of Lithu- and quota barriers against Philippine 
| The hoped-for Russian militar but as an expert on United States } 
gASONS why Europe's wal— | alliance os closer now that soviet foreign policy he is not rated high Some Points the Red 
R after 11 weeks—is still — and | Premier-Foreign Commissar Molo- by the State ei oe Diplomats Overlooked | 
«hy jt may not speed up for an- | toff has branded Great Britain and Last week Comrade Moioto : \ 
fve months, are just now being | France as aggressors. His Tuesday thought to taunt President Roose- 
headlined. speech bristled with blasts at the velt for “intervening” in- Finnish- the Phillipines, Comrade Molotott 2 
after more than threescore days | Allies, approval for Germany and Soviet negotiations with this thrust: the formide’ 
of war by western Europe’s greatest | warnings of German-Russian coop- “One tatereste ite navel 
eration. in better shape between the Unite Pe 
Prime Minister Chamberlain ap- States and, let us say, the Philippines 
| peared unworried, however, when he a, .: and Cuba, which have been demand- d utilities: t indications that r' 
|| high American and Philippine off MODERN, STAINLESS-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 4 
hy... will peace strategy “I am not disposed to disturb my- cannot get it....” tee — 
‘eld to war moves? selt over the filghts of fancy in| ~ sian’ ® tweak sill! & promite But Cuba has been independent | {ne Archipelago in 1046 Beginning New DAILY service to Miami t 
y : which Mr. Molotoff indulges.” Brit- for 37 years and the Philippine Is- } 
ain’s first war aim is to defeat Ger- | base at Hangoe, the Rybachi penin- | jands are to be set free, by Ameri- Paes ' Toisas Gace baat |_Dec. It | Every 3rd day to St. Petersburg Hi 
pe ente Pol teertiens many, Foreign Secretary Viscount sula and Finnish islands in the Gulf | can Jaw, in less than seven years. rater, has made many speeches fa- 1% hours faster to Miami—One hour faster to St. Petersburg. sk | 
Halifax added. Dp Luxury at lowest coach fares. Dining car, serving low-cost meals, 
has compensations in Karelia, Independence of Cuba: ‘Tavern car. Lounge-observation car—radio entertainment. Air | 
German border is virtually intact | _ Bconomic cooperation between the | week, as Finnish negotiator independence since he returned from 
and warfare between the Allies and cnt = — See Si Paasikivi talked in Moscow, Finland Span of Nearly 40 Years the Far East. Philippine President for entire trip—no extra cost. Smooth-riding Diesel-electric service. ib 
Germany has been confined chiefly | Portedly in the talk stage and BeOIO~ prepared for possible war by giving Mr. Molotoff, addressing the Su- | Manuel Quezon, eyeing Japan's ex- Ly. Washington daily 7:45 P. M. BH 
to blockade operations, propaganda on rured ous site military aid | its government martial powers. preme Soviet last week, did not men- | pansion toward his islands, urged NOW IN SERVICE Silver Meteor, everv 3rd day to both coasts “ 
and diplomacy. by affirming Russia’s neutrality. But observers saw Russian de- | tion the Platt Amendment of 1901 | last week that the United States im- of Florida. Four other trains daily to Florida and the South. i 
Why has this been so for 11 weeks The hoped-for Italian alliance aP- | mands on Finland and Russian gains | which set Cuba free except for mediately begin negotiations to neu- Goneai. fesnd Uebet. seemed. or Bévert Pd. A CG. B.A hi 
end why may it not change until | pears more distant now that Italian | from Latvia, Lithuania and Esth- | American naval bases on the island | tralize the Philippines after 1946. _. 114 14th St, N. W., Washington, Tel. National 0637-38 hi 
spring begins, five months from | Premier Mussolini has cut down the | onia aimed more at Germany than | and a right the United States re- | He has hinted that he is not too ry) 
now? highest flowers in his official family, | at the Baltic states. Germany, as served to intervene in Cuban affairs | eager for island independence. mt 
. like the fabled Roman ruler, Among every diplomat knows, is the only | to restore order, if necessary. Nor Philippine business men and ii 
Allies Are Awaiting ocean ay pce as Fascist | nation strong enough to threaten , did he mention the treaty of 1936 | planters and American naval offi- hi) 
ar secretar chille Starace, itv in t 
Planes From America Russian security in the Baltic. | which abandoned intervention | cers, such as Admiral Leahy, have 
Real reasons are now being em- | and Chief of Staff General Alberto| 
phasized: Pariani—all noted for pro-German te 
First, the Allies have only in the | tendencies or an excess of independ- RR nner ER ae i 
war, Lifting of the arms embargo | successors of other purged officials * i ae ae ha 
by Congress last week finds some 600 | are generally popular among Ital- another new asoline ‘i i. ee | a) 
planes on American piers awaiting | lans, loyal to Mussolini and not 


Minister. 


War in the West Not 


Sole Teutonic Worry 


~The hoped-for Balkan alliances 
are not materializing. Italy last 
week reached a new understanding 
with Greece, and these countries may 
Sign a friendship treaty. This new 
Rome-Athens harmony is widely 
seen as the first step in an Italian 
move permanently to neutralize the 
Balkans and keep both Germany and 
- | Russia out, if possible. Trade in the 
Balkans follows politics, and thus, if 
the Mussolini plan succeeds, Ger- 
Many may be denied Balkan raw 
materials she needs. 


Warnings to Germans to get out 
of Turkey soon are interpreted as 


offices. War orders from Britain and 
‘rance for military supplies, includ+ 
ing aircraft, are expected to in- 
crease, 

Importance of Congress’ action is 
stressed by jubilant editorials in 
British and French newspapers and 
dark hints from Berlin that freight- 
ers carrying the aircraft will be tor- 
pedoed and that the United States 
has “taken sides.” 

Second, Germany’s hoped-for alli- 

nees have not yet jelled, may never 


When you taste the rare 


flavor of this famed meaning that Germany no longer 
counts on winning Turkey diplo- 
Kentucky whiskey, matically. 
: Third, Germany has more to worry ‘ 
you'll know why about than its war in the West. 4 


Multi-titled Herman Goering, Air 
Corps chief, has not yet produced his 
threatened air bombardment of 
England, despite recent tweaks of 
British war nerves. German news- 
Papers still threaten a “total war” 
against the Allies, but at the same 
time laud Commissar Molotoff when. 
he cries: “It is absurd to continue 
the present war... .” 


Herman Goering and his chief. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
1S HEAD OF THE Merchant Marine { 
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[Continued From Page 3.] () C0 Hi 
trade route—the route across the | H{ d d f ' | ' | di ' bt 
Pacific to the Far East—the United LUE SUN unar e S O artic es In ea Ing Magazines, ae 
States merchant marine carries only 


11 per cent of the traffic. 


pecially for newspapers and trade papers at home and ‘ 


The situation is similar on runs . e eS 
between the United States and 18 mad | oLors; | 
Africa and between the United on m 4 


high compre’ car 
and made !0 give every 


A BONUS OF... 


States and Oceania where American 
ek ships handle far less than half the 
traffic. 


This is the inspiration behind the 
efforts that the Maritime Commis- 


abroad, all substantiate the fact that this 


hew process 


goods on American piers and that 
might cause an import famine, 
the Maritime Commission is losing 
no time. Its official purse, fat with 
$114,.000,000 cash and _ $115,000.000 | 
authorized, the Commission has been | 
busy building ships even faster than 
originally planned. 


Can the American merchant 


ae | : sion is making these days as it 1 7 

The result is that, in order to | f 

avoid any threat of a shipping 

shortage, that might embarrass ° 

American exporters and back up 


gasoline, at no extra cost. 


° To make a fair test don’t dilute Nu-Blue Sunoco with other gasoline. Let your 
marine ever become completely self- tank run practically empty, Then put in Nu-Blue Sunoco. Compare it particu- 


sufficient? Perhaps, with a Hercu- larly with premium-priced gasolines. We'll rest our case on your fn dings. ¢ a 
lean effort, but that is not what the 


Maritime Commission wants to do. 


jargest merchant fleet in the world— 
into a somewhat bigger but much ie 
more modern and efficient service. 
estrip Great Britain's 6,722 | 
many of them new and modern, 


Its goal is to build the merchant 
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THE FINAL WORD 
ON NEUTRALITY 


Special task finished, it’s vaca- 
ation for Congress until January 
.. . how neutrality issues were de- 
cided. 


URTAINS were drawn upon the special session 
of Congress when the House voted Thursday 

against instructing the conference on the neu- 
trality resolution. What followed was of sec- 
ondary interest, for the main show was over. 
Final adjournment came on Friday evening 

From the standpoint of the general public, 
the performance which began Sept. 21 when 
President Roosevelt addressed the Congress, was 
spectacular. From the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration, it was a huge success. Foreign re- 
viewers expressed conflicting emotions. 

Liberal and conservative Democrats divided, 
both in the Senate and in the House, on the 
issue of repeal of the arms embargo, and so did 
Republicans. 


The leadership succeeded in confining legisla- 
tion to the single subject. The sole exception to 
the exclusive legislative program was passage of 
a joint resolution appropriating money for the 
session. Other subjects were debated, but with- 
out action. This accomplishment also may be 
attributed to cooperation of the Republican lead- 
ership with the Democrats in charge, 


No Serious Effort Made 
To Prolong The Session 


Moves to continue the session after disposition 
of the neutrality legislation for the most part 
were “for the record”, so that, if anything 
serious should happen, those who made them 
would be in a position to say “We tried to keep 
Congress on the job.” Predominantly, the 
members were anxious to go home, regardless of 
party. 

Thus concludes the second session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. Its next. regular session 
will start Jan. 3. All unfinished business retains 
its status without change. 

The Senate debated. the neutrality resolution 
nearly four weeks. It began Oct. 2 on a com- 
plete substitute for the neutrality resolution 
which the House had sent to it on June 30, and 
passed it Oct. 27 by a vote of 63 to 30 after 
having made 30 changes. On that Senate vote, 
eight Republicans joined with the majority and 
12 Democrats voted with the minority. 

House leaders brought forward a rule Oct. 31 
to send the resolution to conference and this 
was adopted without great struggle, 237 to 177. 
The rule provided that motions to instruct the 
House conferees were to be entertained. Under 
this procedure, the equivalent to five amend- 
ments, in the form of motions to instruct, were 
possible—a motion and two amendments to that 
motion, a substitute motion and one amendment 
to the substitute. Only three motions to instruct 
developed in the House. 


Gist Of The Amendments: 
Closing Action Was Rapid 


The first motion to instruct was offered by 
Representative Shanley (Dem.), of Connecticut, 
a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
to retain the old arms embargo. Representative 
Vorys (Rep.), of Ohio, also a member of the 
committee, offered a modification of the slightly 
relaxed arms embargo in which the House had 
followed him June 30 by a majority of 41. Repre- 
sentative Wolcott (Rep.), of Michigan, offered a 
motion to include a prohibition against any gov- 
ernmental corporation financing belligerents. 

In rapid order, the House rejected the Wol- 
cott motion 196 to 228; the Vorys motion, 179 
to 245; and the Shanley motion, 181 to 243. The 
majorities exceeded leadership expectations. 

On the Shanley motion—to retain the arms 
embargo—21 Republicans joined 220 Democrats 
in the majority while 36 Democrats joined 143 
Republicans in the minority, the other votes be- 
ing’ those of minor party members, 

Meeting Friday morning, the conferees 
reached an agreement in three and a half hours. 
They inserted the Connally preamble, which had 
caused a bitter wrangie in the Senate, declaring 
that the United States in enacting the legisla- 
tion does not surrender any of its rights under 


international law. They clarified the description 


of waters in which American vessels may oper- 
ate. 

They provided that Americans may ship goods 
On neutral vessels, as well as on American ves- 
Sels, in these waters without transfer of title 
before shipment. They provided a vessel leaving 
for a foreign port any time prior to enactment 
of the new law would not be subject to its re- 
Strictions, whereas the original form had pro- 
vided it must have sailed at least seven days 
prior to the enactment. They excepted running 
accounts Ofy communications corporations from 
the credit provisions. Other changes were pure- 
ly technical. 

The Senate adopted the conference report, 55 
to 24. The House adopted it, 243 to 172. 


The next scheduled performance will start at 
noon, Jan. 3, 1940. 


Record of Legislation 


tere Resolution, repeal of arms embargo, 
etc. (H.J.Res. 206); conference report accepted by 
Senate and House Nov. 3: sent to President. 

Establishing a permanent industrial loan corpora- 
tion <0 assist in making credit available to com- 
mercial and industrial loan corporations (S. 2998): 
introduced by Senator Mead, N. Y.; to Banking and 
Currency. 

Continuing the Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities (H.Res. 321); Rep. Dies, Tex.; to Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Requiring the Secretary of the Navy to appoint a 

ard to investigate Naval defenses (H.J.Res. 396) 
by Rep. Bates of Mass; to Naval Affairs. 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


Rep. James A. Shanley 


Mr. Johnson had 245 votes against Mr. Shanley’s and 


; Mr. Fish’s 179. 


Rep. Luther A, Johnson 


Rep. Hamilton Fish 


Rep. P. J. Boland 


—Harris & Ewing 


Rep. A. J. Sabath Speaker W. B. Bankhead 


Whip, Chairman and Speaker were able to report 


“all clear’ to White House. 


THE VOICE CONGRESS 


Keeping America Out of War and Danger Zones: 


Congress Approves Revised Neutrality Program 


The Housé follows the Senate in approval of the 
revised neutrality law, with but minor changes. The 
embargo on arms ts ended and restrictions on trade 
with belligerents, as proposed by the Administration, 
stand. The debate in the House was fervid and 
full but not so time-consuming as that in the 
Senate. Arguments followed expected lines. The 
House was moved no more than the Senate by 


a barrage from back home of demands for retention 
of the arms embargo. 


MR. MARTIN J. KENNEDY (Dem.), N. Y.: Those 
who voted for the embargo during the regular session 
had no suspicion that Russia would side with Hitler. 
Hitler is a passing phenomenon; Russia is irreligious, 
anti-Christ, and represents the materialism that has ever 
threatened mankind. The Prince of Peace, in the in- 
terest of peace and faith and hope, has called to all Chris- 
tians against the materialistic dictatorships. I am for 
peace when I vote to lift the embargo, conscious now 
that the Allies are for peace entwined in a philosophy 
that recognizes an Almighty. 

MR. HALLECK (Rep.), Ind.: Certainly there are 
very, very few in this country who would want to help 
Hitler by furnishing him implements of war. I read that 
France and England are going to start mass flights of 
war planes to England as soon as the embargo is re- 
pealed. If we repeal the arms embargo and adopt this 
bill, then we must of necessity sell war planes to Ger- 
many if they can pay for them, and can take them away. 

MR. COLMER (Dem.), Miss.: I still contend that 
neutrality is a state of mind between two or more parties 
and that it cannot be legislated by one of them. I be.- 
lieve that the best neutrality legislation has been the 
millions of dollars of appropriations that have gone into 
the preparedness of this country so that the war lords 
of Europe will respect our neutrality. 


Scandinavia Example 


In Line of Neutrality 


MR. YOUNGDAHL (Rep.), Minn.: Out in my State 
with its heavy proportion of Americans of Scandinavian 
extraction we hear much about the ability of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark to keep themselves out of Eu- 
rope’s squabbles and to maintain their own peace and 
neutrality. 

Sweden has an embargo on arms and munitions now. 
She had one in the last war and in wars before that. 

Norway has an embargo on munitions of war. She 
had one in the last war and kept her neutrality. 

Denmark has an embargo on implements of war to 
belligerents, 

Those countries know they cannot traffic in arms and 
munitions of war without becoming involved in the war. 
They know there is no safety in being half in and half 
out of war. They know enough to mind their own 
business. 

MR. VORYS (Rep.), Ohio: Mr. Speaker, this is a 
phoney rule on a phoney bill, the neutrality bill that now 
comes before us. The new part is not neutral and the 
good part is not new. Thirteen of the eighteen sections 
are from our present law. The new bill does not pro- 
vide cash and carry’as the American people understand 
it. The President has power now to invoke cash and 
carry if he wants to. 

MR. BLOOM (Dem.), N. Y.: In this legislation the 
United States does not abandon its rights, but for the 
sake of its own security and peace it requires its citizens 
and ships to refrain from entering areas where there is 
danger. This is a voluntary concession to peace. It 
is a costly concession, but peace is worth the cost. 

If there was any reason to hope that the embargo 
would tend to prevent the outbreak of war in Europe, 
that hope no longer exists. We are now dealing with 
actual war conditions abroad. We are trying to avoid 
being drawn. in. We are keeping all American ships and 
citizens from the areas of warfare. 


= 


+ 


MR. MASSINGALE (Dem.), Okla.: I believe that 


the policy of the Government of the United States ought _ 


to be to forget Hitler, to forget Stalin, to forget Musso- 
lini, and think only of the United States of America and 
what the people of this country want. I do not care 
whether it suits England or whether it suits France or 
whether it suits Germany or any other country, ,.. 

MR. ROBERT G. ALLEN (Dem.), Penn.: The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fish], charged me 
with inconsistency. Certainly the last person in the 
world to accuse anybody of inconsistency is the gentle- 


The House Acts and the embargo 
controversy ends as predicted by Ad- 
ministration leaders. The closing de- 
bate was not only upon the embargo 
but covered fully all the points raised 
in the Senate discussion. All voiced a 
desire to keep America out of war; dif- 
fered merely in the means to that end. 
Excerpts from the closing debates in 

_the House appear herewith. 


man from New York. Two years ago the bill, which 
he now defends, was before the House for final vote. 
The gentleman from New York offered a motion to re- 
commit the bill which he now defends, and that motion 
failed to carry. On final passage, the gentleman from 
New York, rather than vote for the bill to which he is now 
wedded, walked out of this Chamber, unsung, unheralded, 
and unrecorded. He opposed the present law two years 
ago, why is he so enamoured of it now? Inconsistency! 
The gentleman from New York epitomizes that word. 


MR. JARMAN (Dem.), Ala.: I am sure the gentleman 
heard our distinguished colleague from Connecticut say 
that if we passed this legislation last June there would 
have been no war, or there probably would have been no 
war. Does the gentleman agree with that statement? 

MR. ALLEN of Pennsylvania: I believe it might 
have had a deterring effect on the aggressive policies 
of the totalitarian powers. 


Arms to Belligerents: 
U.S. to Stand Alone? 


MR. FISH (Rep.), N. Y., (ranking minority member 
of Foreign Affairs Committee): There is not a single na- 
tion in all of this world that sells any arms or ammuni- 
tion to any of the belligerent nations in Europe and there 
are other nations that have written into law virtual arms 
embargoes or restrictions on selling arms and ammu- 
nition. 

Furthermore there are nations that havé written that 
into permanent law and many nations that have written 
into their executive law by regulations and prohibitions 
against the shipments of arms and munitions of war. 

Mr. Speaker, we are asked here to repeal the arms em- 
bargo that we wrote in time of peace to keep us out of 
war, to act as a barrier, an obstacle, to keep us from 
getting into war and to maintain our neutrality. Now we 
are asked to repeal it and to say that we will be unneutral 
and take sides, for that is exactly what you are trying 
to do. You are asking us to do something that no other 
nation in the world does. 

MR. DONDERO (Rep.), Mich.: Mr. Speaker, would 
we be sitting here in an extraordinary session considering 
the repeal of this arms embargo act if its repeal would 
give added advantage to the German, or the Russian 
side of this armed conflict in Europe? Or if Russia and 
Turkey were at war, or if Russia and Japan were at war, 


+ or, if you please, if Japan and China were at war—as 


they now are and have been for two years or more?... 


Either we should face the fact frankly, and say so, 
that we are contemplating the repeal of this arms em. 
bargo to give advantage to the parties on one side of an 
armed conflict over the parties of the other, or else we 
ought to say that we have abandoned every definition of 
neutrality that stands today in any dictionary or any law 
book. 


MR. BALL (Rep.), Conn.: It is somewhat unfortunate . 


that the proposition before us should have become known 
as the neutrality bill. True neutrality is a state of mind 
—a thing of the spirit—that can never be achieved by 
man-made law. It would seem to me better to call this 
measure the American safety and security law, for it is 
an attempt to keep the United States out of war—not 
to get them in. 

MR. BLACKNEY (Rep.), Mich:: We are asked 
to remove an embargo which was imposed in time of 
peace and which, it is conceded, would not equally af- 
fect the belligerents in the present war. Such an act, 
then, would be unneutral under international law and 
under the ruling of our American Government in 1914. 


We must not forget that the United States entered 
the World War without Congress or the people having 
any knowledge of the secret treaties which existed 
among the Allies. 


To Save Democracy 
In United States 


We must not forget that fighting Europe’s battles is 
not the best way to preserve our civilization, and we 
must no longer delude ourselves with the vain hope of 
making the world safe for democracy, but realize that 
we are facing the grim necessity of keeping democracy 
safe in the United States. 

MR. THORKELSON (Rep.), Mont.: The reason 
certain interests want this legislation hurried is due to 
the fact that responsibility for loss in shipping and lives 
must now be assumed by the Administration. If this 
Neutrality Act of 1939 is enacted, Congress alone will 
be responsible for the loss of ships and cargo, and de- 
struction of lives. In other words, as the law now 
stands, when ships are captured or sunk, the Federal 
Government has violated the neutrality law. When this 
Act is passed, the Administration will be absolved of 
blame, and Congress alone will be responsible, not alone 


for the loss of shipping, but also for the deaths of crew 
and passengers. 


MR. PFEIFER (Dem.), N. Y.: The sole purpose, 
from the debate so far, seems to me to be inclined to- 
ward giving aid to England—aid in a sense just short of 
war. This is not the first time that she has asked for 
help. Such incidents go back to the early days of Wash- 
ington’s administration, when he was appealed to to 
send aid to England to settle her differences with France. 
At that time the Continental Congress issued a coin— 
1787—a 1-cent piece, known as the “Fugio” cent. It is 
a copper piece the size of our present 50-cent piece. On 
one side there is a chain of 13 links, in the center of 
which reads: “We are one”; and on the other side a 
sun dial and below it the common phrase “Mind your 


business.” This is a very apt reminder for us in these 
eventful times. 


MR. SHAFER (Rep.), Mich.: Why are we being 
pressed to repeal this Embargo Act? Is it because we 
cannot maintain an impartial attitude toward all bel- 
ligerents? Is it because any nation has attacked us? 
Is it because any nation has attempted to invade any 
territory which lies within our sphere of influence? 
Then, Mr. Speaker, why is it that we are being pressed 
to repeal this Embargo Act? It is purely and simply 
and wholly for the purpose of giving England and 
France an advantage by reason of their superior naval 
strength over their adversaries in this present armed 
conflict. This is unneutral, Mr. Speaker. 


+ 


THE TRADE PACTS 
VS. TARIFF WALLS 


Opposition flares to reciprocal 
trade agreement policy ... industry 


and farm protests... Senate restive, 


ULTI-PARTISAN criticism of the Reciprova; 
Trade Agreement Act and its administra. 
tion, which has flared in both branches of Con. 
gress during the special session, indicates a rocky 
road for efforts to renew the law next spring 
unless substantial changes are made. 
The present Act, first passed in 1934 and re. 
newed in 1937, will expire by limitation June 12. 
Trade agreements negotiated under the law w)!! 
expire On the dates fixed in each document. The 
maximum life is three years from the effective 
date, but most of them contain a proviso that, 
unless denounced by either signatory not Jess 
than six months prior to the expiration date, 
they shall be extended indefinitely. 
Congressional uproar is falling into two cate- 
gories, (1) that the law should be repealed or 
permitted to expire, and, (2) that the trace 
agreements are, in effect, treaties: and thus 
should be subject to ratification by the Senate. 
If Senate approval of such agreements shoud 
be required, it is anticipated each proposal woud 
precipitate a stormy tariff fight. A two-thirds 
majority vote of the Senate is necessary to ratify 
a treaty. 


Industry Protests Trade 


Pacts Lower Tariffs 


Individual industries have complained agains: 
tariff reductions effectuated by trade agreemen's 
Since Secretary Hull first proposed this method 
of encouraging commerce. For example, the do- 
mestic lace industry has complained bitterly 
against lowered duties on lace in the Belgian, 
French and Swiss agreements—cuts from 90 per 
cent ad valorem to 50, 60 or 65 per cent, accord- 
ing to character, in the French agreement. 

And agriculture has raised an outcry against 
almost every reduction in tariff protection; the 
cut from 7 cents a pound to 5 cents a pound on 
cheddar cheese in the original Canadian agree- 
ment and a further reduction to 4 cents in the 
revised pact with the Dominion, for instance. 

Arguments that such reductions have little ef- 
fect upon imports or on prices for competitive 
domestic products and that exports are stimu- 
lated do not appease those opposing the policy. 

In notable instances, the opposition is not 
aroused because of the impact of imports from 
the particular country with which the specific 
trade agreement is negotiated, but because ‘1° 
same concessions)in tariff rates must be extended 
to all nations with which the United States has 
a most-favored-nation treaty. 

Bitter debate over the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment policy of the Administration has. been 
waged in the House several days during this 
special session. Most of the outburst was o¢cca- 
sioned by hearings before the Committee for 
Reciprocal Information preparatory to negotia- 
tions with Argentina for a trade agreement. 

Attacks on the agreements flared in the Sena'e 
last week, the occasion being inclusion of copper 
among commodities to be considered in conne- 
tion with a proposal for an agreement with Chilr. 

At the last regular session of Congress, Sena- 
tor Q’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, usually 4 
staunch Administration supporter, introduced 4 
resolution to declare the sense of the Senate !° 
be that trade agreements should be subject ‘0 
ratification by the Senate as are treaties. Sen:- 
tor McCarren (Dem.), of Nevada, offered a bi! 
to such effect. 


Unauthorized Use 
Of Pacts Alleged 


In the debate Senators Pittman (Dem.), of N®- 
vada, Vandenberg, of Michigan, and othe's 
joined in the assertion that unauthorized u-° 
had been made of the trade agreements to lowe 


excise taxes, distinct from tariff duties. There 
is a four-cent excise tax on copper. 
Senators McNary (Rep.) of Oregon, Borah 


(Rep.) of Idaho, Adams (Dem.) of Colorado, and 
Holt (Dem.) of West Virginia also assailed the 
Trade Agreement Act, or its administration, 
Senator Barkley (Dem.) of Kentucky was !'"° 
sole defender. 

In a speech in New York, Oct. 10, Secreta!) 
Hull outlined a policy of continuing the agree- 
ments. He said: 

“For the immediate future, we must conte 
our efforts to maintain: and expand our tracé 
program, within such temporary limitations «5 
may be dictated by the exigencies of war-time 
conditions. We are engaged today in importa: 
trade agreement negotiations, notably with '°° 
American nations. We shall neglect no oppo. 
nity, wherever it may present itself, to expa’ 
the area of our negotiations.” | 

Nineteen reciprocal trade agreements ¢% 
One has been abrogated—that with Czechos.°- 
vakia. Ten of the 19 are with American Ee 
publics, and there is the one with Canada. \°- 
gotiations for four additional agreements 
pending, all in the Americas, and there are ne20- 
tiations for a supplemental agreement with Cio 
and for a revision of the one with Beigium. | 

Aside from the neutrality resolution and ‘" 
flare-up over trade agreements, events moved 
a narrow range in Congress circles last week. 

President Roosevelt sent a letter to Represt!'- 
ative Taylor (Dem.), of Colorado, chairman © 
the House Appropriations Committee, informins 
him he would be ready soon to submit detailed 
estimates for $275,000,000 supplemental appropr:= 
ations for the present fiscal year. These would 
provide funds for expansion of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, the Coast Guard and the Fec- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, to preserve né'- 
trality and augment national defense, in accords 
ance with Executive Orders issued recently. Suds 
committee hearings will begin late in November, 
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THE MOTOR 


THEN, back in 1914, Zeke Johns- + 


ton, who owned and operated a 
chugging little motor truck in a_ 
thriving Illinois town, agreed as a 
favor to a neighbor to haul a hurry 
order of stoves to a city 25 miles 
distant, and, having an eye for busi- | 
ness, solicited orders from local | 
syocers to make a return load and 
‘hereafter scheduled regular trips 
‘hree time weekly, he started some- 
thing. 

Perhaps his first name was not 
Ezekiel nor his last name Johnston 
nor the state Illinois—for several 
claim the honor—but legend has it 
‘hat in this casual way the vast mo- 


The motor truck as a 
flexible freight carrier... 
changes it has wrought in 
farming and in industry. 


‘or transportation industry was 
launched; an industry which today 
has nothing of the mythical or hazy 
or indefinite about it, whoever may 
nave been its parent or wherever 
its birthplace. 


But do not get the idea that in- 
‘rercity transportation is the major 
function of motor trucks. Far from 


it. although it-is an important and | 


a growing industry, highly organized 
and also highly regulated by Federal 
and State authorities. 

Of course, motor trucks had 
hauled loads between communities 
oefore the legendary Johnston some- 
what reluctantly started his service 
but, mostly if not entirely, they had 
been cargoes in which the: truck 
owners had a proprietary interest 
and the trucks had returned empty. 

The fact is that in 1914 there were 
85.600 motor trucks registered in the 


United States—the earliest records | 


show 700 of them licensed in 1904. 


Mostly, in the year World War No. 1: 


started in Europe, trucks were of 
the delivery. type; a few farmers 
owned such vehicles. 


Spectacular Growth 


Of Trucking Since 1914 


Growth of the use of motor trucks 
has been spectacular since 1914. 

By 1924, truck registrations had 
‘multiplied by 25; there were 2,134,- 
724 of them registered that year; 
by 1934 there were 3,419,254. 

At the outset of 1939, truck regis- 
trations had reached 4,224,031—fifty 
times the registrations of 1914 and 
twice the number which showed on 
the records in the good old days of 
1924. 

By way of contrast, it might be 
pointed out that in 1914 passenger 


car registrations were 1,625,739; 15,- | 
460,649 in 1924; and on Jan. 1, 1939, | 


25,261,649. 


The number of passen- | 


on the farms. 


ited States News | 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
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ger automobiles multiplied 914 times ¢ Then the United States entered the ¢ which there is only a one loading | 


between 1914 and 1924: more.than | 


11, times between 1924 and 1939; 


and 16 times between 1914 and 1939. | 
many firms and individuals not en- 


Who uses more of the motor trucks 
which travel the streets and the 


highways and the byways than any | 


other. class of citizens? Answer: 


farmers. 


More than one-fifth of all the mo- | 


tor trucks in use in the United 
States, nearly 1.000.000 of them, are 
Besides which, a con- 
siderable number of trucks based in 
towns and cities are used 
movement of farm products. 

This subject of the motor truck 
and agriculture has been studied 
rather exhaustively. It has been 
surveyed by the Department of 
Agriculture and by the Census 


in the | 


Bureau and by the Farm Credit Ad- | 
| ministration and as a special project | 


of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, as well as by private agencies. 

About half the fresh fruits and 
vegetables of large cities are receiv- 
ed by truck. From 50 per cent to 
100 per cent of the milk consumed 
in urban centers is sent there and 
distributed by truck. 


Advent of War Put 
Truck Haulage in Boom 


Of course, it was not iong after 
Zeke Johnston started that first in- 
ter-city trucking service a quarter 
of a century ago until he had com- 
petition. Prices of service were 
slashed and there was little regard 
for cost; it was considered too much 


trouble to attempt to keep books. | bility of the truck, its simplicity by 


Commerce Commission. 


war, the railroads were taken over 


by the Government for operation, 


priorities disrupted the business of 


gaged in production for strictly war 
purposes, and there was a boom in 


truck haulage which put rates at 


any point named by the high bidder. 

After the armistice, this line of 
business disappeared speedily as did 
many others. Some strong, well- 
managed truck lines were organized. 
The number of “for hire” trucks in- 
creased. So competition increased. 


Federal Regulation 


Act Passed in 1935 


In 1935, Congress passed the Mo- | 


tor Carriers Act, placing regulation 
of interstate truck operations under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Now, certi- 
ficates must be secured from the 
Commission, rates must be filed and 


_ observed, safety rules are in opera- 


tion. Cut-throat competition is be- 
ing eliminated. 


The I.C.C. supervises operations of 


of them operate a single truck, so 
the Zeke Johnstons continue very 
much in the picture. There are 72 
concerns, engaged in interstate com- 
merce, which have more than 100 
trucks each, but not all are common 
carriers. 
There are about 600,000 “for hire” 


_ motor trucks in the country. Inter- 


state business is performed on a 
highly organized scale. The flexi- 


_ 39,000 motor carriers, but 38 per cent | 


and one unloading operation be- 
tween shipper and consignee have 
special appeals in certain lines of 
commerce. 

Large fleets of trucks are operat- 
ed by industries for’ their own ex- 
clusive purposes. The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and its subsidiaries oper- 
ate the largest number—over 16,200. 
Next comes the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey with some 12,000. 


Statistics of the industry disclose 


towns, villages, hamlets—out of a 
total of 122,473 in the United States 
—which have no railroad service and 
are dependent entirely upon motor 
transportation, supplemented in 


_some cases by water.transporiation. 
These railless communities have an 


that the express and hauling indus- | 


try,. local intrastate and interstate, 


per cent of the total. 


operates the largest number of mo- | 


tor trucks, some 162,000 units in 
more than 5,300 fleets. The next 
largest number, classified by indus- 
tries, is over 91.600 used in hauling 
oil, gasoline and grease. 

It requires 61,000 trucks to handle 
the business of the bakers, confec- 


_tioners and florists of the United , 
| States; contractors and builders use 


nearly 50,000; laundries and clean- 
ers, about 35,000. 

Railroads in many instances have 
complained of motor truck compe- 
tition. Some railroads have em- 
braced the truck as an ally, how- 
ever. Laiest figures show that the 
railroads of the country, themselves, 
operate 63,781 motor trucks—5,890 
in inter-city service, the remainder 


in terminal transfer and store de- | 


livery and pick-up services. The 
Railway Express Agency is credited 


- with 10,063 trucks. 


And speaking of railroads and 
their attitude toward motor truck 
transportation, a study has disclosed 
that there are 48,492 communities— 


TODAY! 40 years later, women are still 


BACK IN 1899 careful shoppers were 
telling each other about a delicious, new 
kind of cracker that was wholesome... 
nourishing ... perfectly baked ... and a 
wonderful value at 5c a package. 


The cracker was UNEEDA BISCUIT. 


passing on the news that “you get real 


value for your cracker money when you 
buy UNEEDA BISCUIT”... and the price 


today is still Sc. 


In all these 40 years, the wholesome good- 
ness of this popular NBC cracker has never ‘come to expect of every National Biscuit 


varied. Every package measures up tothe Company cracker and cookie. It is the re- 


high standards of quality that have made 
UNEEDA BISCUIT a nickel’s worth that 
has never been duplicated. 


infailing quality is something people have 


sult of a consistent policy of using only the 
finest ingredients . . . the most advanced 
baking methods... rapid, frequent deliv- 
eries that assure freshness. A policy that 
~ explains why the National Biscuit Com- 
pany is the leader of the baking industry. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY faa 


Argentina 


aggregate population 
equivalent to 6.3 per cent of the total 
population of the States. 
never had rail connections; others 


have lost it through abandonment : 


of trackage. 
There is a huge investment by 


motor trucKs. Not all motor vehicie 
manufacturess produce special 
trucks, but nearly all of them which 
make passenger cars 


ly, for a light delivery body can be 
placed on a chassis easily. The lar- 
ger trucks are specialties, naturally, 
and some 13 manufacturers produce 
trucks exclusively. 


Smaller-Type Trucks 
Are in Widest Use 


Somehow, it appears there is a 
tendency to think of trucks in terms 
of the big fellows moving with heavy 
cargoes along the highways or the 
concrete mixers which are familiar 
on city streets. 


The fact is that the 1%-ton ca- 
pacity truckK—which is a delivery 
truck or a farm truck, ordinarily— 
is the size vehicle in greatest de- 
mand. Analysis of factory sales in 
the United States and Canada for 
1938 by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, shows that of 
530,425 units sold, 246,200, or 46.4 per 
cent, were of the 1% and less than 
2-ton capacity size. 

And the next largest number was 
the light delivery truck, 34-ton or 
less, Of which 194,827 units were 
sold by the factories last year: 36.7 
Only 2 per 
cent of the total sales were of motor 
trucks of 3% tons, or greater ca- 
pacity. | 

Factory sales of United States and 
Canadian producers of trucks last 
year were valued at $358,652,000. 
From a fourth to a third of the 
American-made trucks produced an- 
nually are sold abroad. Last year, 
was the best single 
foreign market. 

The motor truck industry caleu- 
lates, according to data prepared by 
the American Trucking Agsociat:on, 
Inc., and other organizations, that 


it pays heavy taxes—something like 


$416.000,000 in 1938. The larger 
trucks are subject to special taxes 
in most jurisdictions. 


Apparently sound estimates are 


of 17,844,509, , 
| 
| Teau 


_phasizes the use of delivery trucks | 
manufacturers in the production of | 


also make | 
trucks, in a sense, even if not direct- | 


that motor trucks give employment 


to 3,544,956 drivers, which exclude all 
drivers of farm trucks which or- 


dinarily are operated by their own- | 


ers. Besides which, many thousands 
are employed in truck service other 
than driving. 

Although interstate and inter-city 
motor trucks may travel long dis- 
tances, 80 per cent of the trips py 


vo a study by the United States Bu- 
of Roads—-a fact which em- 


in cities. 


units contrasted with 366,477 in the 
corresponding period last year. For- 
2ign markets in eight months have 
taken 135,457 units compared with 
126,582 last year. 

Regardless of what may be called 
for in war or peace, the motor truck 
manufacturer can deliver it. Spee 
cial utility jobs are the order of the 


_ day in this industry. Notice the dif- 
trucks are under 20 miles, according | 


Truck manufacturers look forward | 


to 1940 for a continuation of the in- 
crease in sales which has marked 


their business in 1939 as it has that | 


of the passenger car producers, after 
the recession of 1938 as contrasted 
with 1937. For the first eight 
months of the current year, truck 
sales, at factory, in the United States 
and Canada have aggregated 507,068 


ferent bodies on trucks which pass 
you on the city street or the country 
road. 

Depending upon the use to which 
they are to be put, and their size 
and load capacity, trucks have four 
wheels or six wheels, use tires vary- 
ing from 5% inches to 10% inches, 
and have a 6 or 12 or 24 volt electric 
system. 

Prices of trucks have declined 
Steadly with the increased use of 
the vehicles. Today, three trucks 
can be bought for what one cost in 
1914. 


NEW YORK. 


» AMG 


NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment.. 


* 


THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York’s smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
“plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine., 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


On the 65th floor of the 
Samous R.C. A. Building 


WINTER DRIVING. 


Heat-Proved Oils 


THE UP-TO-DATE PROTECTION FOR 
MODERN AUTOMOBILE ENGINES! 


MAKE SURE your motor oil will stand up 
in any kind of weather . . . use oils that 
have been HEA T-PROVED— processed at 


the refinery to resist searing engine heat! 


Pp LENTY of cold weather ahead! You owe it 
SURE protection 
with a HEAT-PROVED oil that will stand up 


to your engine to give it 
under heavy duty. 


the famous Pennsylvania Oil. 


these great oils 


“super-heat” 
will ever face in your engine. 


sturdy, durable protectors! 


An Oil Safety Service—Free! 


The Oil Test Plate is a Cities Serv- 
ice “extra’ that means safety and 


CITIES SERVICE OIL 
“SERVIC 


Cities Service Motor Oil is 

HEAT-PROVED—so is Koolmotor, 

Both § 
have passed the 
test—stood up under 
greater heat at the refinery than they 
Mod- 
ern automobile engines need these 


+ 


money-saver. 


you. 


GOR 


BUY Al 


THIS SIGN 


The 
Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and 
the Cities Service Orchestra and 
Singers under the direction of Frank 
Black—broadcast every Friday eve- 
ning at 8 p.m., E.S.T., over the NBC 


economy to thousands of car owners. It’s a simple, 

instant check on oil—a practical time-saver and 

You can tell at a glance whether 

your oil is okay. It's a free service—and one more 
proof that “Service is our middle name!” 


Find out today how this combination can benefit 
HEAT-PROVED oils and the Oil Test Plate 
are designed to promote efficiency and economy, 
Get all the important details from your nearest 
Cities Service dealer . . . you'll find that it PAYS! 


HOUR OF STARS 


Cities Service Concert—with 


our middle name!” 


& ~ 
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REVOLUTION IT EFFECTED IN TRANSPORTATION ¢ 
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The United States News 
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A REVISED POLICY 
ON MONOPOLY? 


Are present anti-trust laws out- 
moded? . . . do they hit too hard 
here and fail there? . . . trend of 
present thought about monopolies, 


HE work of the TNEC promises to lead up to 

a general reconsideration of the country’s 
policy toward monopolies and trusts. Leon 
Henderson of the SEC, formerly secretary of tae 
Economic Committee, in a statement following 
upon recent oil industry hearings, said that 
there was becoming apparent a need for con- 
sideration of the facts of various individual in- 
dustries in applying anti-trust procedure. 

The established policy of the United States, 
of course, nas always been that of forcing com- 
petition throughout industry —except in the case 
of “natural monopolies” which are subjected to 
public regulation and control. Some doubt re- 
garding this vigorous policy is reflected in the fa- 
mous “rule of reason” and in President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s distinction between “good” and 
“bad” trusts. 


Federal Anti-trust Policy: 


Enforced Competition 


The anti-trust policy is embodied in the three 
regulatory statutes, the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce of 1887 establishing the ICC, the Sherman 
Anti-trust Law of 1890, and the Clayton Act of 
1914, establishing the FTC. Theoretically, no 
difference in the economic circumstances affect- 
ing various industries is recognized in adminis- 
tering these laws. A uniform degree of open com- 
petition is nominally required in each. 

Even in case of the railroads, which in rate- 
making are considered as monopolies and closely 
regulated, the courts long ago held that compe- 
tition_must rule in ownership and operation. In 
the Transportation Act of 1920 this policy was 
modified by the proposal for regional consolida- 
tions of railroads, but the method envisaged has 
not been found practicable thus far. 

Of course, in actual practise as everyone rec- 
ognizes, the organization and procedure ol 
different industries has always been different. 
Very different degrees and methods of competi- 
tion prevail. These facts are tacitly recognized, 
but no one can know to what extent any par- 
ticular set of facts will be sanctioned in court 
until it has been tried out—often to someone’s 
Sorrow. 

The tenor of the present proposals is to make 
this implicit and uncertain recognition of un- 
disputed facts explicit and determinable. 

The working out of such a proposal, however, 
will inevitably lead into a great deal of dispute 
before any method can be agreed upon for the 
treatment of specific industries. Not all the 
facts, or their desirability, are agreed upon. 


Federal Incorporation: 


A Plan in the Background 


One method of procedure to which Chairman 
O’Mahoney of the Committee has long been 
committed is the Federal incorporation of con- 
cerns doing an interstate business—including 
powers of license and a considerable degree of 
general overhead governmental planning of in- 
dustry. Revival of this issue is not believed to 
be immediately imminent. 

An interesting by-product of the anti-trust 
laws is a possibility of lowering the cost of build- 
ing, through the campaign now getting under 
way for prosecution of labor union-manufacturer 
combines for raising prices and dictating the 
types of equipment or materials used in build- 
ings. These collusive practices are blamed by 
some unprejudiced observers for the persistent 
upward trend in building costs and the failure 
to develop, in this country, a large scale factory- 
type and low-cost construction industry. One of 
the greatest of all industries, construction is ad- 
mitted to be one of the least “rationalized.” 
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The Voice 
of Busin ess 


FREDERICK C. HORNER 


Assistant to the Chairman of General 
Motors, before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York: 
OLUTION of the highway transportation prob- 
lem does not lie in any plan that tends to° 
overcome, subdue, or neutralize competitive fac- 
tors in transportation by imposing extreme regu- 
lations On transport media. It lies rather in re- 
lieving highways, railways, waterways, airways. 
pipelines from much of their regulation, so the 
people may be served more adequately by the 
initiative of free, self-controlled management of 
free business enterprise engaged in transporta- 
tion. Any plan that would peg or freeze rates 
or carrying charges, thus killing competition, 
which in transportation means better service at a 
lower cost, should be fought to the last ditch. 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 


Vice President, The Cleveland Trust Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio., before the Pittsburgh 
Chapter. American Institute of Banking: 


eigercoaeng credit in the United States has 
reached its maturity. Certainly it has proved 
it is economically sound. Commercia] banks are 
the logical credit agencies to extend this type 
of credit. They are under obligation to do sc to 
the small depositor, the small business man, to 
their commercia] banking interests, which de- 
pend to a large extent on consumer credit, and, 
most important, to their communities. 
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Motor Car, Pioneer in Recovery... 
Industrial Preview... “Trust” Policies 
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|* evaluating the effect automobile sales may have on domestic re- 
covery it is pertinent to compare the proportions in past years of 
As the chart above shows, estimated 
1939 expenditure has not yet reached the 1921-1930 percentage of in- 


national income spent on cars. 


COPYRIGHT; 1939, By THe UNrtTep STATES NEws PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


come spent; has not approached the levels of 1935-1937. However, the 
depression of 1938 did not bring so bad a drop as in 1932 and the 
estimated increase for the present year gives rise to optimism, both 
in the motor field and in general business. 


THE PROSPECT FOR INDUSTRY: 
WHAT MOTOR TRADE SHOWS 


HE state of business during the next 12 + 


months is likely to influence profoundly 
the direction of national policy for 1940, and 
perhaps longer. Specifically, it is expected to: 
determine whether the Administration’s hands- 
off attitude toward business will be continued. 
If the recovery movement does not continue, 
the liberal vs. conservative debate over economic 
policy is held certain to be revived. Various 
new. proposals are known to be on ice. Plans 
now incubating include those of the new Cur- 
rie-Gilbert-Lubin-Ezekiel group for increased 
Government spending and “investment;” sec- 
ond, the production-planning measures long 
urged by the Department of Agriculture, which 
have some Congressional support and were re- 
cently advocated by the American Federation 


‘of Labor; and third, proposed steps to stimu- 


late business enterprise and profits, recom- 
mended by Under Secretary Hanes of the 
Treasury. 


The motor industry 
Motor Industry will play no small part 
As a Barometer in the final outcome. 


The industry has been a 
leader in every business 
recovery of the last 20 years and is recognized 
by analysts as a “barometer.” It employs, di- 
rectly and indirectly—if we may accept trade 
estimates, evidently made with some care— 
about six million persons in production, sales, 
transport, servicing, driving, etc. This means 
that nearly one person in seven of the working 
population is dependent on the motor industry 
for a livelihood, and that every five new vehicles 
added to registrations provide a new job—there 
being approximately 30 million vehicles regis- 
tered against the estimated six million men 
employed. 


Of Recovery 


The truck division of the industry is being . 


helped by the war, with recent inquiry from 
France for 20,000 units. Domestic sales are run- 
ning 30 per cent ahead of last year and will ap- 
parently once more top the half million mark. 
Competent observers expect the trend to con- 
tinue, pushing output in 1940 up toward the 
peak levels of 1936 and 1937. 

Regarding the automotive industry as a 
whole, opinions vary rather widely—as is true 
of business generally. It is expected that ex- 
ports of passenger cars may decline somewhat 
as a result of the war. The general outcome 
will consequently depend on retail demand from 
consumers in the United States. 

For the first nine 
months of this year do- 
mestic sales of passenger 
cars have run 45 per cent 
above the same period of 
last-year. Assuming continuance of this spread 
as reasonable, total sales of all motor vehicles— 


Domestic Sales 
Point to Large 
Production Now 


domestic and foreign—may be estimated at 3.75 4 


million for 1939. Production in the United 
States and Canada will probably aggregate 3.65 
to 3.7 million, nearly 40 per cent over last year’s 
2,655,171. Dealer stocks will thus again be 
reduced. 


Estimates of next year’s output range from 
approximately unchanged to 25 per cent above 
this year—or about 4,600,000. Some observers 


What of business in 1940? Opti- 
mism of the motor trade .. . should 
recovery fail, what then? . . . analysis 
of factors involved, — 


close to the industry are unwilling to predict 
continuation of the broad advance until con- 
sumer response to the new models has been more 
thoroughly tested out. Others feel that the 
underlying factors are definitely on the side of 
expansion. 


Back of these contrasting views lie varying 
appraisals of such controlling factors as the 
trend and distribution of national income, the 
degree of the market’s saturation, the average 
age of cars in use, and inventories held by 
dealers. 

The new year will start with inventories ap- 
parently in the best shape since 1936. National 
income currently is rising. Buying of automo- 
biles and trucks has been relatively small for 
the last two years, though ho such backlogs of 
deferred demand are likely to have been built 
up as those created by the great 1929-33 reces- 
Sion, paving the Way for the motor expansion 
of 1935-37. 

On the average, in “normal” times—as 
measured by the ten-year period 1921-30—the 
American people spend at retail slightly over 5 
per cent of the national income for motor ve- 
hicles. Expenditures the past two years have 
been substantially less than that proportion and 
have been below “average” every year but three 
since 1930, as brought out by the above chart. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—CARS & TRUCKS 


U. S. & Can. | Ret. Sales | Registrations 
Production as pet. of | Thous. Per 100 

(1000) | Nat. Inc. | Persons 

1920 2227 4.7 9232 | 8.6 
1925 4427 5,8 19937 | 17.3 
1929 5621 5.9 26501 | 21.8 
1932 1431 25 24115 19.3 
1936 4616 5.4 28166 22.0 
1937 5016 5.1 29705 23.0 
1938 2655 3.4 29486 22.6 
1939est 3700 4.5 30250 23 


If national income in 1940—as many expect— 
rises to 70 billion dollars and purchases of motor 


+ vehicles rise to the 1921-30 level of 5.1 per cent 


of income, domestic sales of cars and trucks 
next year would total about 3,875,000. With 
foreign sales of something less than a half mil- 
lion, this would indicate U. S. and Canadian pro- 
duction of around 4,350,000—about 18 per cent 
over 1939. If only 4.5 per cent of income were 
to be spent—as in 1939—production would fall 
slightly short of 4 million units. 


The market for auto- 


Used Car Sales: is really two 
Part They Play markets, new-car and 
In the Industry used-car. Original cost 


sets the dividing line, 
and it is predominantly a division of buyers 
into high-income and low-income groups. There 
is a definite interplay between the two markets. 
Thus the sale of new cars is determined, in 
the first instance, by the prosperity of the high- 
er-income strata of buyers, and by the number 
of 3 to 4 year old cars outstanding to be traded 
in. But new-car sales also depend ultimately on 
used-car sales, which are a function of economic 
conditions in the lower income brackets, If cars 
traded in are not readily cleared out by dealers, 
a glut ensues in the used-car market, trade-in 
allowances are cut and demand at the “fringe” 
is shifted from new cars to second-hand vehicles. 
Here is where continued unemployment and 
restricted purchasing power of low-income 
groups comes in. 


The days of rapid in- 


Registrations crease in use of motor 
Compared With vehicles are over. Regis- 

° trations are still gainin 
Population 


slightly on population, 
but if the 1929-37 trend were continued to 1940 
total registrations would rise only to 31 million. 
They will probably go to 30 million or slightly 
higher this year, indicating less than a million 
“new-user” (not new-car) buyers for next year. 


Comparing 1937 and 1940. an estimate of. next 
years output might be made in this way 
(thousands): 


1937 1940 
| Low High 
New user sales 1744 500 1250 
Replacements 2859 2600 2750 
Foreign sales . 683 450 500 
Total 5016 3550 4500 


Estimates from various sources and by vari- 
ous methods thus range from 3% to more than 
412 million. The only satisfactory conclusion 
to be drawn is one of uncertainty—until it 1s 
seen whether the foreign war is going to speed 
up or widen out in a way to produce volume 
orders in the American market and enlarge con- 
sumer buying power. 
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A FEDERAL ASSAY 
OF 1940 OUTLOOK 


An appraisal of coming year in | 
trade . . . Federal analysis of un- | 
derlying factors... prediction of 
moderate gains. 


| 

| 

Sgt each year the research and fact-finding 

resources of the Federal Government are 

thrown into the task of appraising the Outlook 

for agriculture and industry and finance for the 
following year. 

The 1939 report covering the year 1940 now ha; 
been made. The report is made in the midst of 
the uncertainties of a foreign war and takes 
into consideration the factors growing out of 
that war. 

From the composite of fact and judgment. the 
Government experts reach these conclusions: 

1. That the net effect of war will be favorable 
for American business during 1940, but that this 
effect will be felt very gradually. 

2. That aside from war, the domestic busines: 
outlook is favorable, with some improvement 
promised, even if Europe had not decided to 
fight. Important increases in automobile pro- 
duction and in other durable goods production 
are promised. 

3. That, everything considered, the prospect is 
that 1940 business will be moderately better than 
1939 business. 


When Production Outruns 


the Consumers’ Demands 


But: Since September 1, 1939, the study points 
out, American industry has been accumulating 
inventories on a large scale. This accumulation, 
influenced by the outbreak of war and the re- 
sulting fear of price rises, has caused production 
to run ahead of consumption by a “considerable 
margin.” 

“Sometime in 1940,” the Outlook Report says. 
“a period of readjustment will be necessary, and 
is expected to result in a considerable decline 
from the peak reached in the present upswing.” 
The conclusion is that this readjustment will not 
set in motion forces that will bring on a reces- 
sion, but will give way to improvement later in 
the year. 

Other conclusions are these: 

Exports: “The present war will increase the 
import. requirements of belligerent nations, as 
did the World War.” Iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals, explosives and petroleum products are 
expected to be in demand as war goes on. 

Ocean transport: Tonnage available to carry 
products in foreign trade is 50 per cent higher 
than in 1914 at 68.5 million tons and is about 20 
per cent faster. The convoy system is costly to 
operate and will result in an advantage for Can- 
ada and the United States as supply bases be- 
cause of the relatively short haul to Europe. 


Effect of Foreign Buying 


on Prices is Discounted 


Finance: Britain and France have at least $7 
billion in liquid assets for use in making pur- 
chases in this country. They easily can finance 
the war for a year or two. Government will ex- 
ercise tight control over purchases and will use 
its buying power to influence prices. 

Money: Badly upset foreign currencies wil! 
have less serious than usual effect on prices 
and trade because of the fact that much pur- 
chasing will be done with gold or with the dol- 
lars obtained through sale of securities. 

Other conclusions concerning the domestic sit- 
uation are these: 

Automobiles: A substantial increase in auto- 
mobile output is probable due to (1) low produc- 
tion in 1938 and 1939, (2) the percentage of old 
cars is large, (3) domestic income will be higher. 

Steel: A further substantial improvement in 
volume of production is to be expected in 1940 
as compared with 1939, and war demand would 
accentuate this improvement. 

Construction: A lower volume of over-all ac- 
tivity is probable owing to a prospective decline 
in Federal Government expenditures in that 
field. 

Textiles: Output may average about the samé 
as in 1939. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


FRED W. CATLETT 


Member, Federal Home Loan Bank, in 4 
press statement: 
ASTLY sounder economic conditions exist 1 
the home-financing field now than during the 
World War period beginning in 1914. Resting on 
a more stable toundation and bulwarked by gov- 
ernmental cooperation and safeguards, this 1n- 
dustry should be beneficially affected by the 
present European conflict. There is no reason 
for fear, worry or apprehension. From present 
indications, the war is likely to bring advantage 
to the thrift and home-financing field. 


JAMES W. YOUNG 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 

tic Commerce, before the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers at New York: 

LITZKRIEG profits [war profits from price 

boosting] now could well spell a blackout of 

the recovery movement in the not too distant 

future. The rise in consumption has not kept 

pace with production increase, and inventories 

continue to accumulate. It might seem inevi- 


table that rises in wholesale prices of finished 
goods show follow. 


L. M. GRAvEs 
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The United States News - : 


| Member Leon Henderson on Nov. 1. ' 

This data was furnished by repre- ay 
sentatives of the Small Business As- f 
sociation of New York, New Jersey t 
and Connecticut. 


Both’ Mr. Henderson and Mfr, 
Frank are members of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, 
which also is studying the need of 
small business, for financiai aid, the 
possible employment which would be 


within 15 years of their founding; 
650 26 out of business at the end of 
10 years. He adds, however, that for 
every small concern that goes into 
bankruptcy, 30 close their doors vol- 
untarily and, presumably, pay their 
debts. 


Opponents of Government fin- 
ancing for small business contend 
that there is no evidence of any 
large demand for justifiable bank 


_ wants to borrow is not a safe risk. 
The need of small business for | 
capital investment, however, is gen- | 
erally admitted. Whether the Gov- | 
ernment should be a party to such | 
| 


investment is the subject of dispute. 
The opposition contends that the 
Government which invests in small 
enterprise must be prepared to op- 
erate such firms when they close 
_ their doors. 


WeMmsgqraiis Financing the Little Business Man 


ey on the doorstep of Congress , 


is an issue that won’t die—how 
‘qo supply the little-business man 
with all the credit he needs. 


+ 


ized in order that the firms applying 
for capital would be known to those 
who consider the application. 


Both these plans presuppose the 


credit that is not satisfied. Private | 


banks, filled with idle money, are 
loaning this money wherever they 
can loan it safely. When a loan is 
refused by a bank, it is because a 


Data concerning the needs of 
some 6,000 small-business men in 


_ the New York area, who have failed | 


to receive financial aid from private | 
' gress again takes up the advisability 


or Government sources, Was pre- 


provided if this aid were available. 
A report on this study is expected 
to be presented to the committee 
sometime in January, when Cone 


bank feels that the concern that | sented to Chairman Frank and SEC | of helping small business. 


Congress, and many _ opposing 
bankers, thought this problem dis- | § | 
posed of last July. Now, advocates 
of easier credit facilities for small “8 cm 
enterprise declare the issue will be — 


inability of small concerns to secure 
10 to 15-year loans from banks or 
from present Government credit 
agencies, no matter how bright their 
prospects. 

Small business organizations sup- 
porting these plans contend that the 
normal source of capital through 
sale of stock is dented them because 
of the overhead involved in selling 
small stock issues. In support, the 


Wings over INTERNATIONALS! 


| An issue with nine lives 
credits for Little Busi- 
ness... two new plans. 


alive again when Congress begins its | issues of one million dollars or less 
regular session next January. | amounts to 20 per cent of the total mt 
In addition to six bills pending, | proceeds, On a one million dollar 
1. Senator James F. Mead (Dem.), Harris & Bwing The Flow of Credit: | 
of New York, introduced, Oct. 31, a SENATOR MEAD—SEC CHAIRMAN FRANK What the Banks Sa . ob 
loan corporation to be directed by Chief opposition to the plans cen- “a 
governors of the Federal Reserve ter on the soundness of loaning to aN 
System, to be administered by the | plan would permit the banks to * munity there are men with capital | or investing in small business con~ 
Federal Reserve Bank and its 24 | loan up to $25,000, to be repaid in | who would invest in going small con- | cerns: Arthur D. Whiteside, presi- eee i ee aay APN Die ee Wie 
branches, and to be financed by $139 | installments over a 20-year period. | cerns if machinery were available for | dent of Dun & Bradstreet, New York, EE. oh a ee,” %& 
million now set aside in the Treas- | The Government corporation would | such investment. The operations of | estimates that 750 of every 1,000 RS Wis ee | a age 2 Siege © ae 
ury for industrial loans. insure the member banks against | this corporation would be regional- § small concerns go out of business | = Bid 
tions and good prospects, to borrow | sion Chairman Jerome Frank has a Eighteen major air lines carry 2,000,000 passengers a 
bank in its community which takes Would set up a private capital bank- . YJ g ’ Piya 
part in the program. The loans ng corporation. Stock in this cor- A fifty-million-dollar business keeps the wings in rsh 
would range from one year up to ten poration would be sold by the Gov- QO F S O U I H A M E R I C air ... but don’t overlook the fact that ground service nah 
or fifteen years. In addition, the ernment to private individuals in end vital division of ale 
— | each section of the country. Pri- 
—_ vate stockholders would control the R. ROOSEVELT now wants the + for printed promises from Brazil and International Trucks play an important role in ( | 
A LIAISON EXECUTIVE OF GOOD AD- corporation under Government su- Government to do something | Colombia and Chile and Peru and 
pervision. for citizens who put their money in | other countries to pay interest on Traffic Cops of the Air: At major ter- 4 the ol Gasol; ks fill th ruc ate 
PUBLIC RELATIONS; WILL ARBITRATE The corporation would function as | South American bonds. the money. Those promises were minals, planes landing, planes leaving, tes 1 ty 
ENTITIES. (ROW YORK: investment trust, purchasing pre~ Until now the offeial attitude has | Pot Kept. Panes in the air or on the ground And other trim Internationals stand by with last-min- 
WASHINGTON; EVERY COMMUNICATION ‘erred or common stocks in small | been that it was just too bad that | But—so it seemed to the Govern- all subject to the expert supervision of “*"@ Otier ir stand by with last-min- A 


ute air mail and express. Still others shuttle into and 
out of airports transporting supplies to hangars and 
terminals. 


GUARANTEED ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND 
RETURN. BOX 15, THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS, 1732 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


ment—those had been “rotten” in- 
vestments. In expressing that opin- 
ion the President had said rather 
bluntly that ‘such loans often had 
been forced on the South Americans 
by Americans. 


Now, however, President Roosevelt 
—as a matter of national policy— 
is deeply interested in making more 
loans to those nations who are in 
default on their old loans. New 
‘loans would be loans underwritten | 
by the Government itself through 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Suddenly, the Executive branch 
finds that the Legislative branch is 
inclined to be very cool to the idea 
of setting aside any funds for new 
loans unless the South American na- 
tions show intent to make some pay- 
ments to holders of bonds now in 
default. | 


a central Traffic Control. Give credit 
to these men, to pilots and engineers, 
to mechanics and maintenance men... 
and to the world-famous International 
Trucks which contribute to the split- 
second efficiency of modern airways. 


business. The theory behind Mr. 
Frank's plan is that in every com- 


hundreds of thousands of little in- 
, vestors had spent 650 million dollars 
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At leading airports all over the land it is literally 
“Wings over INTERNATIONALS!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ilinols 


INTERNATIONAL 


Get “Balanced Performance” 
for Your Gasoline Money! 


Model Banking System 


For South America 


To meet this situation, the White 
House—while adding the _ Bond- 
holders’ Protective Council to the 
list of groups criticized for what the 
President thinks is lack of zeal and | 
ability—drops the hint that the Gov- 
ernment itself now will do something 
for the bondholders. Presidential 
advisors reveal that a three-man 
committee of high U. S. officials will 
undertake to reorganize the entire 
financial system of one nation— 
presumaply Colombia—to show how 
it should be done. 

Objective will be to create a sound 
banking system, a sound currency, 
a sound tax system, all of which can 
serve as a model for other Latin 
countries. And through that system 
the committees would hope that 
enough exchange could be realized 
to permit the affected country to get 
collars with which to make payments 
on old loans that now are sour. 

But many questions are raised. 

One is whether South American 
nations are likely to show general 
interest in financial reform. Brazil 
was going to reform early this year 
when the Treasury authorized new 
loans, but didn’t. Another question: 
Does the real difficulty grow out of 
unsound finances in South America 
or from an unsound economic situa- 
tion? 

For example: 

If a country borrows money from 
the United States, that country must 
be able to obtain dollars with which 
to pay the interest each six months 
and to set up a sinking fund out of 
which the debt eventually will be 
paid. To get dollars that country 
must either be able to exchange 
own goods to the United States or 
to exchange goods with other coun- 
they have obtained through sale of 3 ig 
goods in the United States. it? 

and it’s cheap. Nowhere else do people 
American countries have a surplus 
of the same things to sell that the 
United States itself has a surplus. 
Exchange is difficult and it is hard 
to get dollars. 

The result is that any loans, new 
or old, will continue to be sour or 
will go sour unless some way can be 
found to increase the markets for 
the products of a borrowing country 
so that that country can obtain dol- 
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AKE YOUR CHOICE: Gasoline that emphasizes just one good qual- 
ity...or gasoline that gives you all 4 in full measure! 
If you want full power, pick-up, mileage and cleanliness for your 
money get “Balanced” Mobilgas. 


This gasoline is made to atomize fast in fast-firing engines...to fire 
evenly and thoroughly. Every drop is selected for high octane value. 
Every drop is scientifically cleaned to protect today’s close engine 
clearances. Try a tankful of Mobilgas today. 


Americans have the world’s best 


Stop at the Sign of 


Servic 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


get so much service and such good | 


Mobilgas 
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and courteous service at such low cost. 


lars to meet its obligations. 
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. “ln proportion as the structure of a govern- i/ | “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
i gives force public Opinion, it bes defend to the death your right to say it.” 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened VOLTAIRE 
EOR ASHINGTON 
Vol. VII, No. 45 November 6, 1939 
— 
Vol. 
A 
FTER THE EMBARGO, WHAT: 
| 
) Significant Line-up of Republicans Almost Solidly on One Side and Democrats on Other 
Irrespective of Merits of Foreign Policy Is Surprising—What the Vote in Congress ee 
| Foreshadows and Portends for 1940 in Domestic Controversies net 
re? 
By DAvID LAWRENCE 
) HE VOTE last week in Congress repealing the arms merchandise today is part of the military or naval or proposal. Are not the true statesmen of today, therefore, § TRE 
: embargo did not reflect accurately the convictions aerial mechanisms of modern warfare. To say that farm the Democrats who, feeling just as bitterly about Admin- nh 
‘ of its membership on that one issue. If party pol- products are not war supplies when combatant armies istration policies as the conservative Republicans, sup- si " 
itics and deep resentment against the President as depend upon them and non-combatants are withdrawn pressed this feeling and voted to repeal the embargo? ancy 
: a consequence of factionalism in the last few years from the fields to make munitions is to overlook the The victory for the President’s side of the argument tain. bs 
had not been present, the vote would doubtless have been realistic facts of present-day strategy. could not have been won if the conservative Democrats Vita 
: overwhelming for repeal as against a relatively insignifi- It is, of course, a harrowing had not joined with the 21 Republicans in the House or off pla 
- cant opposition. 3 WAR FOR io he that bias nat, te with the 8 Republicans in the Senate in putting aside re- sei 
: To put it another way, it is a strange thing to find 86 DEMOCRACY yw et are dropped sbroad to sentments over New Deal policies to vote for the embargo er 
per cent of the Democrats standing with the Administra- T Lill gan ond repeal on its merits. 
4 tion and yet 87 per cent of the Republicans in the House NOT FUTILE children. But dots the cresity CONSERVATIVE Hor these reasons it must be ge 
‘; voting for the retention of the embargo. lie in making munitions or in their use? Can anything concluded that the repeal of the mere & 
. Why should such a large percentage of the Republicans we do by refraining to sell prevent either set of belliger- DEMOCRATS NOT embargo would have received a —— 
i, feel one way on an international question, while such a ents from doing as they please at the front, in the air or REACTIONARIES much larger vote if voting had objecti 
, large percentage of the Democrats feel the exact oppo- cos ts wan? ; | not come in such close proxim- Chance 
4 site? No such sharp division on a matter of foreignt pol- The fact is our emotions have caught hold of us and ity to a presidential election or in the midst of an era of Kick 
"i icy of hii ne has occurred Witten My MpMOEy we are thinking in terms of the last war in which America hate engendered by the recklessness of young reformers to Par 
4 of 29 years in the national capital. participated. We are aware that America did have con- who have been riding rough-shod over duly elected Unit- White 
‘, WITHDR AWAL The episode deserves analysis troversies over the sinking of American ships in the war ed States Senators and Representatives in an era of radi- Ever 
4 | because it may throw light on zones, that Americans did go overseas in an effort to save calism that has gone far beyond the bounds of necessity ae 
4 OF SHIPS A coming events. It certainly ought the world from another catastrophe and that, neverthe- or sensible oe fave Rin hg gs by = need 
ie BLOW TO ALLIES *° be dissected as an example of less, after 21 years another war did break out. amateur politicians and their purge will not soon be ere 
fp the functioning of representative But it is a rather superficial contention, it seems to me, cleared up and must be set down as a bit of folly which respon: 
a government at a time of world crisis. which says that what we did in 1917 and 1918 was utterly fortunately did not leave its residue of counter-attack in of shit 
4 We may dismiss at once as overdone the cries that pas- futile. | It disregards what might have happened in the Pescadbentes athe: ser one a ae “busin 
sage of the embargo would drag us into war or that re- world if bolshevism which was then Sweeping eastern y beaten in 
tention of the embargo would be giving aid and comfort Europe had not been checked in time. For if the British the most 
to Nazi or Fascist or Communist states. Actually, when and French democracies had beén defeated in the last war, _, *Be Comroversy On the om “a has its permanent ities 
all the effects are added up, it will be found that the ad- all Europe would have been in the throes of anarchy and implications. It shoul d be studied by the President and fected 
vantages to the Allies of the embargo’s repeal are in large inevitably we would have felt its repercussions. = — Wo ™ pga within it the key to the future of 
part offset by some serious disadvantages. | Likewise when it came to mak- : ; ; Voti 
Thus during the World War of 1914-1918 no such REPUBLICANS ine it we found our- his wren with tinues 
emocratic party: would be an achievement of rare th 
abrupt or sweeping demoralization of British shipping EMBRACE selves outwitted by the milita- - occurrence after sight years of strife and bitterness. To Come 
ISOLATIONISM _ “sts and nationalists on the allied do so, it will be promptly urged, means surrender of vital insurar 
Se side of the peace table, Also dur- reforms or liberal principles This is more of an excuse of the 
:.. cargo and passenger ships and to compel the British and ‘ing the post-war period we saw the British and French than an argument. For the truth is the so-called con- Unde 
make mistake after mistake in failing to nurture and sup- servative Democrats are not at all conservative or re- 
shipping is a blow more drastic than the submarines ever t the G bli Hitler Arm 
‘aflicted ; POEL GF actionary as the term is used in politics. They are at 
3 intlicted in any one month. We did our part to make the world safe for democracy at teat 6 
‘: Again, let us examine what the withdrawal of American h y teed te benefit 
, ages the battle front but we retreated from the diplomatic fast or too far. They are really middle-of-the-roaders who flectior 
4 front when our moral support was most needed. For that in other parliamentary bodies have been classified as the lays. 
: Nazis. Up to besocied they have had to be careful about sink- retreat the Republican party must accept full responsibil- Meeninnl party They reflect the overwhelming sentiment Diss 
tl ing ships at sight. Today they can sink at will knowing ity because it made isolationism the issue in 1920 and - of the American people today irrespective of party Goverr 
‘ that none of the small neutrals of Europe who have ton- hammered it hard throughout the whole post-war period. . history 
t, mage at sea will stand up to them with reprisals. The Today the Republicans have again taken a position on NEW DEAL NOW Mr. Roosevelt will find - increas 
‘ Nazi submarines, therefore, will intensify their warfare the isolationist side. For while 21 Republicans did vote FACING ITS veying the situation objectively . 
4 and torpedo without warning earlier this time than they for embargo repeal, it must be noted that 143 voted to | that a leadership composed of ee 
| did in the last war. keep it. Such solidarity is not accidental. Whenever a SUPREME TEST these independent Democrats can : 
‘ ” - | large bloc of votes is cast on one side or the other of any preserve New Deal objectives and _ 
3 CASH-CARRY From the side of the Allies the :; ; ‘er ' at the same time assist in correcting its mistakes, while - 
ton tow issue which obviously has in it so many chances for dif- not ge 
nly ge te f Ay the opposition—the solid Republican party, devoid really 
Gow to erences of opinion, it is apparent that merits were sub- Reser 
is sive ) of progressives now except a handful—are moving in the bi 
plows. direction of outright repeal of the New Deal ref 
Tn te tor I talked with a Republican !ast week who has a real CF OF the Hew 
; a g infimence in, the Bouse of Reoresenthiie pee ted though they profess today to be bent on a corrective will no 
success, but the British and French would have been just P WHO process only Cong 
against repeal. 1 asked him 
4 as well off with the retention of the embargo provided ha bets An adamant and unchanging position with respect to thal 
they could have found a means of securing airplanes by New Deal laws has given the conservatives in the Repub- 
transshipment from Canada. In these days when “neu- Probab 
What he meant, of course, was that Republicans were lican party a chance not only to mobilize conservatives 
4 y y but to draw to their side a host of independent voters who vised 
China and Japan can be at war and yet not come under ooking at the issue 1n terms of advantage or disadvantage | neue ' sed 
y are growing impatient with the arbitrariness shown b 1940 
f d imp y 
of of tee rom a party standpoint and that they suspected Mr. 
g ola state of war, the britis various New Deal boards, commissions and bureaucrats. ported 
French micht h Roosevelt was endeavoring to win a third term or seek- 
50 MAY ing ways to keep his Administration i It is a rising tide of resentment which even at this late taxes ¢ 
neutral” and thus could have obtained more than they y P On Ss Power. date may not be checked even by a unified Democratic that bu 
i now will get under the embargo repeal. PARTY VOTES Now at this point there will be party, for it has gained real momentum. Hence the com- , es 
| What, then, was the motivating force of the American _ some who will say promptly that ing session of Congress will furnish the test. ae 
Congress in voting repeal? I cannot believe that it was ANIMATED BY it is discouraging to see members The embargo issue is out of the way now. It grows ne | 
! altogether a sentimental friendliness for the Allies, I POLITICS of Congress putting party jeal- increasingly apparent that America does not want to nee 
would rather believe that it came from a fundamental de- i ousies and personal bitterness enter the war and that the Allies will be content to get and A) 
; votion to a historic American principle of freedom to above their country’s welfare.” The converse of this, supplies rather than man-power and to pay for them in Late: 
trade even in time of war. Strictly speaking, the measure however, is that Democrats who may have felt strongly advance. Lewis | 
that passed, including as it did an embargo on the use of about keeping the embargo were doubtless importuned Domestic policies, therefore, will now command our headed 
American ships, is a concession of tremendous importance to vote for repeal as a way of supporting the President attention. Both 
to the school of thought which wishes to restrict neutral - politically. Will the President break tradition and try for a third banizat 
‘ trade in war time. It was a surrender to the argument So these animadversions just about cancel each other term? feed 
| that the sinking of neutral ships gets a nation into war. and we are left with the strange fact that on a question Will liberalism correct its own errors? ree 
| Pi ix true American position, based on history and tra- of importance, to American foreign policy the Republi- Will America strive to get her national economy on a impose 
ition, would have been to ignore the demands for a “cash cans line up one way and the Democrats another. We balanced basis and revise her fiscal policy with a sound than tc 
| and carry” bill and insist that the United States be per- must not forget, of course, that 21 Republicans voted for program of taxation and reduced expenses? menos 
| mitted to trade with any country in the world subject to repeal and 36 Democrats voted for retention. This has a These questions call for settlement now by statesmen— Split 
{ the usual risks of blockade. If American lives were then significance in itself. It means that despite party ties big men, not little men. Pia 
_ > ———e : blockade, “ee! reine government there were 57 members who put everything else aside to These issues should challenge the best brains of the ike " 
could very well have stated to the world that this would ; . . eget 
perdi Peon Sah ema Ww ae on the merits of the issue rather than on party lines. Democratic and Republican parties and especially their Size of 
bp 8: p | J cause or war. ut were these 57 alone? It will be recalled that the best analysts of what an America, unharassed by war, can etnmer 
Unhappily there is a notion current in America that to Administration has not had united Democratic support do to set in order its own house in preparation for the In sted’ 
sell war munitions alone is to participate in the wat, but in either the House,or the Senate for nearly two years. peace that must some day put in order the world’s house, rt 
to send raw materials and food is not to participate. The anti-New Deal Democrats have been joining right too, so that mankind can move on to a destiny in keeping 
Almost any article of raw materials or manufactured , along with the Republicans to make a majority on many a | with the purposes of its Creator. 
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